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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor — 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE YTATLER before con 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright. 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories. these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
Sab Be sbAgh iE Ra: 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months’ - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of “THe Tater,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. ; 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of Tue Tarver are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the /‘aily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THe TaTLer ar2 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
ana assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
aE WEEK'S TATLER is as follows: Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—Safzo, at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2. 

Apolloi(Shaftesbury Avenue)—7hree Little Maids, at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue)—7e Little French Milliner, 
ato. Preceded, at 8.15, by Zhe Wicked Uncle. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Covent Garden.—Royal Opera every evening at 7.30 or 8. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus) Country Mouse, ato. Preceded, 
at 8.15, by 4 Bit of Old Chel. Matin n saturday, at 3. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square)—A Country Girl, at 8.15. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Lane—Sen Hur, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin’s Lane)—7he Gay Lord Quex, 
at 8.15. Matinee on Saturday at 2. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7ke Toreador, it ¥. 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road —Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8. 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2. 

Haymarket-— Caste, at8.30. Matinees on Wednesday and Satur- 
day, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8.30. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15 

Imperial (Westminster)—Madame Rejane, for two weeks. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street)— Faust, at 8.15. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.30. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Princess’s (Oxford Street)—Avizoua, at 8.30. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—Zaza, on May 24. 

St. James’s (King Street)—/faolo and Francesca, at 8.30. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15 

Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.C.)—Merrie England, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15, 

Terrv’s (Strand)—My Pretty Maid, at 9. Preceded at 8.15 by 
Holly Tree Inn. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Alue-Bell, at 8.15. Matinees on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 2.15 

Wyndham’s (Ghanne Cross Road)—Still Waters Run Deep, 
atg. Matinee on Wednesday, May 21, at 3. 


Matinees on Wednesday and 


Matinee on 


Matinees on 


Matinees 


Matinee on 


Matinees on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at2 and 7.45. 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10 a.m. 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) ‘‘Gretna Green" and 
“Tn Japan.” 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Sa//et—** Old China.” 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8, 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.}, at 7.30. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. Special 
Matinee every Thursday, at 2.45. 


Matinee on Saturday, 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
1o to 6: Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 


Geolo: Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 2 to 6. 
Greenwich Hospital - Painted Halil open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10to6. Museum —Free, roto 5. 
Saturdays, to to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no adnission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victorja)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


W.C.} — Free week-days, 


to till dusk; on 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 to 10. 
Miilit. anid Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 


of Charles I., Whitehall)— 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
1oto1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
1o to 6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow's order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4, 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral,—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6: 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridaysopen 10 to dusk. 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building, Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libra: is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 106; Sundays, 2 to 6, Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 6. Children ander 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults, 


Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation. 
Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W )—Every week- 


day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs, (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


ery week day, 11 to 6: admission 6d. 
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Deore LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Every Evening at 8 sharp (no overture), Wedresdays 
and Saturdays, at 2 sharp, 
KLAW and ERLANGER’S stupendous yroduction of 
BEN HUR. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15, 


Box Office, ro to 10. ST. JAMES'S. 


RITERION THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Charles Wyndham. Mr. FRANK CURZON S 
Season. Every Evening, at 9 o'clock, a New Play. 


Miss ANNIE HUGHES in A COUNTRY MOUSE, 
By Arthur Law. 


Preceded at 8.15 by ‘A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,” 
by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Miss Annie Hughes as 
* Saucers” (her original character). Doors open 7.50. 

Matinée every Saturday at 3. Box Office, ro to 10, 

Transferred from the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
SEASON TICKETS, tos. 6d, 
Admission Daily, rs. Open from 12 noon to 11 p.m. 
PARIS IN LONDON. 

An unequalled representation of the most attractive 

features of 

PARIS OF TO-DAY AND THE GREAT PARIS 

EXPOSITION OF 100. 

The Finest Modern French Fine Art Collection ever 
exhibited outside Paris. French Products and Manu- 
factures. The Appliedand Liberal Arts. Reproduction of 
the CHAMPS ELYSEES and FINE ART PALACE, 
THE AVENUE DES NATIONS, THE PALAIS 
D'SLECTRICITE, THE SEINE, TUILERIES and 
LOUVRE, THE PALAIS LUMINEUX. 

IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE, 
THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 

A pageant of Costumes irom 4,400 B.c. to 1902 A.wv. 
THE NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF THE 
JARDIN DE PARIS. 

THE PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, THE GREAT 
MOVING STEREORAMA, THE RIVER STYX, LE 
MANEGE MERVEILLEUX, THE TOPSY - TURVY 
HOUSE, THE HALL OF JOY AND REJOICINGS, 
THE PARIS MORGUE, THE TERRORS OF THE 
BASTILLE. 

COMPLETE TRANSFORMATION OF 
EARL'S COURT. 
French and English Military Bands. 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


WHITE HART HOTEL 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting som: of the most beautiful scenery in 
England, and a neighbourhoced rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station, 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates. Tariffmoderate, Excellent Cuisine. 
‘telephone, No. 6 Windsor. 


INGING. SPEAKING, 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON. 


VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S.W. 


Immediate Improvement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 

and Endurance ofthe Voice (Singing and Speaking), Loss of Voice, 

Throat Trouble, Huskiness, &c., permanently cured. Testimonials 

from Mr, Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, Miss Maud Hoffinan, 
and-numerous others. 


Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application. 


SINGING. SPEAKING. 


a 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘THE TATLER.” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


JoceLtyn Erroiyi. By Curtis Yorke. 3s. 6d. (Jarrold.) 

CucCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE : the Story of the Men of 
the Red Branch of Ulster. Arranged and put into 
English by Lady Gregory. With a Preface by W. B. 
Yeats. 6s.net. (Murray.) 

A Tuames Camp. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 
smith, Bristol.) 

Seven LaApIES AND AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. By 
Mamie Bowles. 3s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

Tue Caruotic: a Tale of Contemporary Society. 6s. 
(Lane.) : 

THE Beau's ComeEpy. 
Carrie A. Harper. 63. 

Puitie LOoNGSTRETH. 
(Harpers.) 

Lonpon In SHADOW AND OTHER OCCASIONAL 
By Bart Kennedy. 3s.6d. (Tveherne.) 
AmonG THE Heatuer: a Highland Sporting Story. By 

Maurice Noel. 1s.net. (I’veherne,) 


(Arrow- 


By Beulah Marie Dix and 
(Harpers.) 


By Marie van Vorst. 6s. 


PAPERS. 


Brownie's Prot. By Thomas Cobb. 3s. 6d. (Ward & 
Lock.) 

RAcHEL WULFSTAN, AND OTHER Stories, By W, 
Stebbing. 4s.6d. (Longmans.) 

PuHitippA IN YOUTH AND MIDDLE AGE, By Mary E, 


Shipley. 5s. (iliot Stock.) 


Tue SHAavowy Tuirp: a Study of a Temperament. By 
H. A. Vachell. 6s. (Murray.) 


WE ARE SEVEN. By Hamilton Aidé. 4s. net. (Wurray.) 


Tue Tear or Kacer. By Herbert Inman and Hartley 
Aspden, 6s. (Chatto & WinJus.) 
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The Opera Season at Covent Garden. 


"The most notable feature of the season at 

Covent Garden has been the revival ot 
Rigoletto, which was presented last Wednes- 
' day just forty-nine years after it was intro- 
duced to a Covent Garden audience. Verdi 
had left Aégoletto far behind him, and as 
a piece of music it is dead as Queen Anne; 
but it has been galvanised into a semblance 
of life on the present occasion by 
the magnificent singing of Madame 
Melba and the new Italian tenor, 
Caruso, while M. Renaud makes 
a magnificent Rigoletto. The real 
musical success of the season is to 
be found in Wagn r, who seems 
at last to have got thoroughly into 
the skin of Society itself, which is 
presumably as much disinclined to 
think when at the opera as it is in 
the playhouse. Take the case of 
the Valkyrie last Thursday. The 
curtain rose (or rather was supposed 
to rise) at 7.30, and it did not fall 
finally until twenty minutes past 
midnight. Yet the house was 
crowded, and comparatively few 
people left before the end. I do 
not think this would have been 
possible at Covent Garden twelve 
years ago. 


Nees from the society element 
the grand opera audience 
always strikes me as belonging at 
one end to the purely musical 
experts and at the other to a public, 
which while interested in music in 
a more or less dilettante way rarely 
turns to the theatre. Indeed, the 
average theatrical audience is not to 
be found at Covent Garden. Of 
this, however, I am perfectly certain, 
that the operatic public, even in 
this country, is a very much larger 
quantity than any of the managers 
have yet conceived. The time will 
arrive when the people in the big 
towns will come to look upon the 
theatre as essential to a full appre- 
ciation of the art of life. They will 
go to a theatre as a matter of course 
and not as an occasional luxury. 


Ae it is | think the average Eng- 

lishman sets out to the theatre 
nearly always with a conscience. 
He would deny this in so many 
words, but in practice he remains 
convinced that the theatre is merely 
an amusement, or at any rate a 
gratification of his senses which it is 
wicked to indulge. I know one 
sturdy Londoner who cannot ke 
induced to go to the play or the 
Opera two nights running ; not that 
he is busy, for he spends his even- 
ings dozing in an arm chair, but 
he thinks he is getting too much 
enjoyment out of dramatic or 
Operatic art. 


have been reading Mr. Johnson Galloway’s 
pamphlet, Ze Operatic Problem, and 1 
think he makes out a very good case for “an 
established subsidised national opera house 
on the lines successfully adopted in other 
countries.” Why have a national gallery or 
a public library and yet taboo on principle a 
national or municipal theatre ?_ Mr. Galloway 


has collected a mass ot very interesting 
Statistics from which I take the liberty of 
quoting figures. Here, for example, is a list 
of the operas produced in one year (this 
does not include ballets) and the prices of 
stalls to the regular subscriber in some of the 
best-known German-speaking opera houses 
on the Continent ;~- 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MADAME MELBA 
From the painting by Rupert C. W. Bunny in the Royal Academy 


A year's work Price of stalls 


Vienna 53 Operas - - SanLOS; 
Berlin Santis - - - 48. 6d. 
Munich CL bnhe - - ~ 38. 6d. 
Wiesbaden 43, esas OP aimed 
Frankfort 60  ,, - - - 38. 6d. 
Darmstadt 48 ,, - - -) 28. 
Carlsruhe 47  ,, - - -_ = 
Dresden 56 ,, - - -_ = 
Stuttgart 53 ,, - - -_ = 
Prague 45ahes. Se were tts b 


What has come over the theatres? At the 
Haymarket we have Caste; at the 
Lyceum, Hast; at Wyndham’s, S7c// Waters 
Run Deep; at the Duke of York’s, Zhe Gay 
Lord Quex. Mr. Stephen Phillips holds Her 
Majesty’s and the St. James’s ; for the rest 
there is nothing but insignificant farces and 
indifferent musical comedies, | am sorry that 
Mr. Charles Wyndham _ has been 
unable to give us anything more 
inspiriting than S7il/ Waters Run 
Deep. Tom Taylor’s play was 
never good, but it has become 
hopelessly old-fashioned and, after 
all, it does not give Mr. Wyndham 
the chance that several plays in his 
répertoire afford him. Even Mrs, 
Bernard Beere, who was so good in 
The End of a Story, could not 
battle against Stageyness. I see that 
Mr. Wyndham is to revive The 
Case of Rebellious Susan and 
Mrs. Dane's Defence, and | see it 
is rumoured that he is going to have 
another of Mr. Jones’s plays. I 
wish Mr. Wyndham would abandon 
those parts in which he insists on 
playing the heavy Philistine sort of 
father who advises or cross-examines 
everybody. These parts are quite 
untrue to life and unworthy of an 
actor of Mr. Wyndham’s ability, 


tr, Tree withdraws Ulysses on 
Saturday week and will revive 
The Merry Wives of Windsor on 
June 3. May 31 is fixed for the 
production of Mrs. Ryley’s farce, 
The Grass Widow, which will be 
put on at the Shaftesbury. To- 
morrow Mr, Hawtrey gives us Mr. 
George Arliss’s fatce, There and 
Back, at the Prince of Wales’s. 
The cast will include that brilliant 
actress, Miss Henrietta Watson, 
whom we see far too seldom. That is 
another of the “ whys” of theatrical 
management that | do not under- 
stand —the why clever actresses 
are seldom seen, while places are 
found for raw girls who should 
still be in the schoolroom. 


[ am sorry to hearthat Mr. Herman 
Merivale has lost both health 
and wealth, so that a benefit has 
to be given for him (on June 12), 
Mr. Merivale is sixty-three, and he 
comes of a very distinguished family. 
His father, Herman (1806-74), was 
Under-Secretary for India and wrote 
many books, including a life of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. His grandfather, 
John Herman (1779 1844), who 
was a friend of Byron, wrote a good 
deal of verse. His uncle was the 
famous Dean of Ely who became 
the historian of the Roman Empire. 
Other members of the family 
distinguished themselves in letters. 


r. Herman ‘Merivale himself, who began 

hfe as a barrister, is best known, per- 

haps, by his play, Forget Me Not, in which 

Miss Genevieve Ward made such a success. 

He has done all sorts of literary work, has 

written novels, books of travel, and verse. It 

is thought that a sea voyage will restore hin 
to health, but then that involves money. 
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OUR MONOGRAM PRIZE PUZZLE. 


The Last Week of the Competition. 


First Prize—A 105 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Colour Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of “The Sphere.” This competition began in the issue of March 19. 


Back numbers can be obtained from the news- 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Tatler.” exencuatathespockstallsonsinomsthe publisher, 
“Tatler” Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


wing to the popularity of the puzzle the name of its maker is sufficient 


competitions, which were begun in guarantee. The piano can be seen at 
the Christmas number of THE TATLER, 


we have for the last nine weeks been 


Messrs. Broadwood’s showrooms, 33, Great 
Pulteney Street, close to Piccadilly Circus, 


offering our readers an entirely new W., any day between ten and six o’clock. 


by 
Wt 

Uf 
Mi 


Cia 
CITA 
eH 


and perfectly simple competition. As will As second prize the proprietors of Ze 
Sphere, who are also the proprietors of 


THE TATLER, are giving a magnificent 


be seen from the last of the series, 
which is given below, ‘no technical or 
special knowledge whatever is required. framed painting in colours by Maurice 
Every competitor will start so to speak Greiffenhagen valued at 30 guineas, and 
from the same mark, and will have an as third prize a framed drawing by Charles 
equal chance of winning one of the Wyllie valued at 20 guineas. The fourth 
prize will be nine bound volumes of Zhe 
Sphere, containing Nos, 1 to 127. The 


fifth prize will be four bound volumes of 


prizes. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Broad- 
wood, the well-known pianoforte makers, 
THE TATLER, containing Nos. I to 52. 

N.B.—TZhis competition began on March 
‘or it by 


we are offering as first prize one of their 
105 guinea pianos, 
The name of Broadwood is so well 


19, but readers can still enter 
ordering back numbers, as solutions must 


known that there is no need to say any- =e SESS GAPE 


mn th » series ts complete, 
ANOS guinea Broadwood’ arand (iano not be sent in till the series ts co ele 


thing about the quality of this instrument ; 


COMPETITORS HAVE TO DO. 


{. This competition, which began on March 19, and has been posting them so as to arrive at this office not later than the first post 
running for nine weeks, closes with the present issue. Solutions from on Saturday morning, May 31 (in the cases of competitors abroad, 
competitors in the British Islands can be received any time from June 30). Competitors may send in as many solutions as they wish, 
May 23 up to Saturday, May 35, but in accordance with the wishes but each solution must be accompanied by the corresponding monogram, 
of several of our readers on the Continent and in the colonies we have which must be cut from this page each week. 
decided to extend the time for such competitors, Solutions, therefore, 3, The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who succeeds 
bearing a in deciphering 


correctly the 
largest number 


foreign post- 
mark will be 
of proverbs or 
quotations, The 
second, third, 
fourth, and 
fifth prizes will 


received up to 
Junz 30. 

2. Competi- 
tors must write 


clearly on a 


sheet of paper MONOGRAM COMPETITION No. 10-A WELL-KNOWN QUOTATION be awarded to 

the proverb the competitors 

or quotation concealed in the monograms each week, and when the who decipher correctly the next largest number of proverbs or 
series of ten is complete forward their answers to— quotations, 

The Monogram Editor, 4, In the unlikely event of a tie or ties for any of the prizes the 

“The Tatler,” Editor reserves to himself the right to decide how the prizes shall be 

6, Great New Street, awarded, and it must be understood that all who enter agree that the 

London, E.C. Editor’s decision on all matters of dispute must be regarded as final. 
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Hour. 


the 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


Curious Relics. — Household fetishes among the Bonapartes 
are the book and the little hat of Napoleon, that monarch who 
worked harder than any dozen men in his Empire. In Prussia they 
preserve piously the breeches of grey leather which were worn by 
the Margrave Frederick, the founde: of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
They preserve with equal reverence the cane which Frederick the 
Great carried in his battles, the same cane he had in his hand when 
he died in his arm chair, refusing with characteristic force and 
obstinacy to die in his bed. The Russian Court still guards as if 
they were saintly relics the carpenter’s tools which were once used 
by Peter the Great, and the Court of Vienna keeps in its more 
sacred treasure-house 
the horseshoe which 
was cast by the steed 
of Count Rudolph, the 
founder of the Haps- 
burgs, at that epoch- 
making moment when 
he met the envoys who 
had come to announce 
to him his elevation to 
the throne of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 


A Useful Roller.— 
At various times 
the steam roller owned 
by the Rugby Urban 
District Council has 
served useful purposes 
in the town other than 
that of street-making. 
Some time ago the 
engine at one of the 
newspaper offices broke 
down, and the steam 
roller was utilised to 
provide the power to drive the machinery. One evening a few 
weeks back the gas engine of the co-operative bakery failed, and 
the whole of the extensive baking plant being thrown idle a bread 
famine was threatened for the following day. The difficulty, how- 
ever, was got over by the aid of the steam roller, which was 
connected with the machinery, and all through the night bread was 
being made as though nothing unusual had happened. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE 


“RODDAM” 


The only vessel which escaped from the 

harbour at St. Pierre during the terrible 

volcano disaster. Captain Freeman is now 
in hospital at Castries 


Odd Revenue Items.—The revenue of England comes through 
many curious channels. The national accounts for a recent year 
mention the receipt of 2s. 6d. as “fees” by the consul of Swaziland, 
and almost immediately following comes the item, “ Dundrum 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum. Sale of old rags, £14 12s. 4d.” Fourpence 
a barrel on herrings enabled the Fishery Board of Scotland to swell the 
exchequer by £4,830 in one year recently, and. troubled consciences 
accounted for £458 os. 9d. Unclaimed wrecks help the revenue to 
the extent of £20 odd, and a rentcharge of £2 15s. appears in the 
account between the State and a navigation company in Belfast. 


A Big Sparrow ‘‘ Bag.”—The Elsenham, Essex, Sparrow Club, 
formed of fifteen farmers, have destroyed 36,000 odd sparrows during 
the past ten years. The members pledge themselves to kill between 
September and May as many sparrows as they farm acres. This 
year only one member had failed to keep this pledge, and he, being 
seventy short, has paid the customary forfeit of a penny per head on 
seventy unslain sparrows. 


For Monogram Competitors.—Our Monogram Competition closes 
with the present week, In answer to questions from various com- 
petitors I may state that solutions may either be sent in on 
separate sheets of paper or all on one sheet ; in the former case the 
name and address of the competitor must be written on each 
separate sheet. In all cases competitors’ real names and addresses 
must be given, The names of the winners will be published with 
the least poss ble delay. 
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A Gigantic Swindle.— The story of the great “safe” fraud reads 
more like a wild dream of romance than hard prosaic history. 
Briefly the tale of the friud is as follows. Madame Humbert 
had in her house in Paris a safe which she declared contained 
£4,000,000 and which was never to be opened except for the pur- 
pose of cutting off the coupons of the bonds from which she drew 
her yearly income. The security of an unopened safe seems flimsy 
enough, but anyhow, on the strength of her safe, Madame Hum- 
bert and her confederates seem to have borrowed stupendous sums of 
money. She has ruined several bankers; two of her victims 
committed suicide ; a Lille banker named Schotsmans, who had lent 
her £250,000 and was on his way to Paris to lodge a complaint 
against her, was mysteriously murdered in the train some months 
ago; and tragedy after tragedy has followed in the wake of this farce 
of concealed millions. Her pictures and jewels are, or were, of 
immense value, and she lived among the best-known people in France, 
receiving, among others, the late M. Félix Faure and all the 
notables of the Nationalist party. Politics, of course, have: played 
their part in this gigantic hoax. Madame Humbert has now dis- 
appeared, but as all the police of Europe are on her track it is to 
be hoped that she and her accomplices will soon be run to earth. 
Some interesting revelations may then be looked for. 


MADAME HUMBERT 


The promoter of the gigantic ‘‘safe" swindle by means of 
which she has obtained £3,000,000 


Many Happy Returns to.—J/ay 2/: Baroness von Hiigel; 
Lord De Vesci, 1844; Lord Cardigan, 1873. May 22: Prince 
Leopold of Battenberg, 1889; Lord Cassillis, 1872; Dr. Conan 
Doyle, 1859. May 23: Lord Fermoy, 1850; Lord Mowbray, 
1867; Sir Halliday Macartney, 1833. May 24: Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, 1854; Lord Orkney, 1867; Mr. A. W. Pinero, 1855. 
May 25: Princess Christian, 1846; Lady Ida Sitwell; Lord 
Dudley, 1866. May 26: Princess of Wales, 1867 ; Lord Denbigh, 
1859; Lord Acheson, 1877. May 27: Lord Teynhkam, 1867; Mr. 
Arthur Foljambe, 1870; Mr. Julian Ralph, 1853. 


THE SEATED 


Why ‘‘Kees” 
for Caius p—Recent 
police-court pro- 
ceedings at Cam- 
bridge anent 
college meat have prompted several correspondents to ask the 
reason of the curious pronunciation of Caius College. It is not, as 
so many suppose, a peculiar rendering of the Latin name. The 
founder of the college was John Kees. 
days he was of Gonville Hall, where, since Latin had to be used, he 
became known as “ Caius ” both in Cambridge and the great world 
outside. But though he might sign himself and be written to as 
Caius, he was always spoken of as Kees. Thus the English pro- 
nunciation of his name was retained to the social discomfiture of 
many thousands of excellent persons to-day. 
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The Sensitive Wrist.—Actresses and actors say that if one of 
their number faints cold water is poured on their wrists ; the result 
is always immediate recovery. Athletes engaged in feats of endurance 
understand the importance of keeping the wrists cool in summer and 
warm in winter, but the general public goes on wearing tight gloves 
and heavy cuffs during the dog days and then wonders why it is hot, 
Taking off one’s gloves, especially in church, often makes quite a 
surprising difference in one’s temperature. Tight sleeves, above all 
things, make the wearer hot in oppressive weather. 


A Record Dress Duty. —The latest record to be broken in America 
is that for the highest duty on foreign-made dresses. ‘This achieve- 
ment is to be put to the credit of Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, who 
recently arrived in New York with gowns which were appraised at 
$75,000 (£15,000), and on which a duty of $31,800 (£6,360) 
was imposed. The gowns were packed in twenty trunks, which, 
presumably, were not marked ‘Wanted on the. voyage.” Mrs. 
Huntington paid the impost promptly without protest, having made 
what the officials report as “the largest declaration ever known 
for one woman.” 5 


A Peerage Puzzle.—If one were to call out the name “Lord 
Grey” to an assembly of the peerage no fewer than five persons 
would answer to it, for there is an Earl Grey, a Viscount Grey 
de Wilton, Lord Grey de Ruthyn, Lord Grey of Groby, and an 
Earl de Grey; while Baron Walsingham is also.a de Grey. 
The titled Hamiltons are also quite as confusing, for there are a 
Duke of Hamilton, a Marquis of Hamilton, two Barons Hamilton 
—of whom one is the Duke of Argyll and the other Viscount 
Boyne—and a Lord Hamilton of Dalzell ; while Hamilton is also 
the patronymic of the Duke of Abercorn and Lords Holm Patrick and 
Belhaven. Two of the peers answer to the description of Lord 
Amherst—Earl Amherst and Lord Amherst of Hackney, There are 
three Lords Howard—one of Effingham, another of Glossop, and 


Horace W, Nicholls, Fohannesburg 


IN JOHANNESBURG 


SIGNS OF PEACE—A ‘*MIXED"” CRICKET_ MATCH 


The above is an illustration of a cricket match recently played in Johannesburg in which 
The match was organised by Mrs. Dale Lace, and 


players of both sexes took part. 


In his undergraduate’ 


the proceeds were spent In buying literature for the blockhouses 


the third of Walden. There are two Lords Mar—the Earl of Mar 
and the Earl of Mar and Kellie; and so on until the brain almost 
reels with the confusion of them all. And where peers do not bear 
identical titles they are so similar that none but a peerage expert 
can always distinguish them. There are a Lord Middleton and a 
Lord Midleton ; a Lord Langford and an Earl of Longford, Lords 
Lilford and Lifford, and a Viscount Kynnaird and a Baron Kinnaird. 
And how is the man in the street to distinguish between the Earl of 
Lindsey and Loid Lindsay ? 
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A PRISON FOR IDLE APPRENTICES 


Which still exists in London near Ludgate Hill Station 


A Waterloo Chair.—Among the curios of Windsor Castle is 
a chair made entirely out of the trunk of the famous elm by 
which the Duke of Wellington stood at the battle of Waterloo. 
The history of the tree is curious. When Mr. Children, one of the 
curators of the British Museum, visited the plain of Waterloo not 
many years after the battle he found the tree in‘question marked for 
destruction by the proprietor of the soil, who told him that so many 
people came to visit it that the produce of half an acre of land was 
annually lost in consequence. A bargain was scon struck, and Mr, 
Children became the owner of this precious piece of 
timber. 

Master of the Motor.—Afrofos of the production 
of the new publication, the Cav, a correspondent 
suggests that the boom in motors might cause a new 
Office to be instituted at Court. The Duke of Port- 
land is Master of the Horse, why shou'd not Mr. 
Scott-Montagu be made Master of the Mctor ? 

A Useful Book.—Mr. E. S. Day, the editor 
of Progressive Advertising, sends me a_ very 
handy little book entitled Day’s Diary. It is con- 
tained in a useful leather case, and the diary can be 
changed every week at the cost of a penny. The 
whole of the engagements for the following week and 
all the entertainments that are going on are contained 
in this little book in very compact form, while there 
is, of course, space for one to jot down one’s own 
engagements. Altogether Day’s Diary is a capital 
publication, and I cordially recommend it. It is, I 
understand, to be obtained at all stationers. 


A Prison for Idle Apprentices. — Apprenticcs 
are becoming exceedingly rare in the City of London, 
but those who are still in that position of tutelage 
may be interested in knowing that there still ex’sts 
in Bridewell, opposite Ludgate Hill Station, several comfortable 
cells in which they are liable to incarceration for neglect of 
their duties. Sir Richmond Cotton as City Chamberlain is 
entrusted with the duty of supervision, but when he is away 
the surveillance is undertaken by the Controller of the Corpora- 
tion. Two young apprentices, who apparently would hardly serve 
as models for a modern Hogarth anxious to portray industr’ous 
young men, were brought before that gentleman lately, and he 
pointed out to them that they were liable to confinement in Bridewell, 
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Miss Marie Tempest as “Polly Eccles” in ‘* Caste.” 


DRAWN BY A. BIRKENRUTH 


Miss Tempest, the latest Polly Eccles, is appearing at the Haymarket. She is seen here in the first act imitating the manners of a military man for the benefit of 
Captain Hawtree 
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Speculating in Wine.—If an investor can 
afford to leave his money locked up for 
some years there is no more certain or 
Jucrative investment than buying wines. For 
instance, a Bristol merchant some _ years 
ago purchased fifty dozen of champagne’ at 7s. per bottle; quite 
recently he disposed of the wine at £1 5s. per bottle, so that he had 
a very fair profit on his capital. Claret is a highly speculative article. 
There was an instance where the value of a claret went from 5s. to 
33s. per bottle in a few years, but as a matter of fact even the most 
experienced judges cannot predict with any degree of certainty the 
future value of clarets. Port is a sound investment ; what could now 
be purchased for £3 per dozen would easily in twenty-five years time 
be worth from £8 to £12 per dozen. Brandy is alsoa sure investment. 
Cognac purchased now at 4s. per bottle would in thirty years time 
certainly be worth at least three times that figure. Sherry is a wine 
that has gone quite out of fashion ; good sherry can be purchased at 
3s. now ; if the wine became fashionable again in twenty years time 
it would be worth quite 25s. per bottle. 


Animals that will not Drink.—There are some lucky animals 
who are never troubled with thirst 2 
and who can exist quite com- 
fortably without drinking a drop 
of water. There is a parrakeet 
at the Zoological Gardens in 
London that has lived for over 
half a century without drink- 
ing anything. Many naturalists 
have a theory that hares never 
drink, or at all events that water 
is not a necessity to their exist- 
ence; the dew on the grass is 
supposed to be sufficient liquid for 
their wants. There is a certain - 
breed of gazelle that never drinks, 
and the lamas of Patagonia 
live for years without taking 
water. In France there is a 
particular class of cattle near 
Losere that rarely touches water 
This is all the more remarkable 
because these cattle give milk of 
a rich quality, from which excel- 
lent cheese is made. In this 
country, of course, milking cows 
would die in a very short time 
without a plentiful supply of water. 


The Biggest Ivory Market 
in the World.—Some day when 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan is less busy 
than he appears to be at present 
he may turn his attention to an 
“ivory trust.” If he does so he 
will find the biggest ivory market 
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devoting a lifetime to the astounding pursuit 
of endeavouring to prove that 300 years ago: 
some particular ancestor of theirs was in 
possession of a farm, of a few acres in extent, 
some years, months, or days earlier than it is. 
stated in some musty annals which no sane human being ever read. 


Court v. Drawing-room.—It is beginning to be thought that 
next year will see a return to the old system; in other words, the 
re-establishment of the drawing-rooms. The courts so far have not 
really pleased anybody. They have bored the King, offended the 
great democracy which used to go to the drawing-rooms, and finds 
itself crowded out of the courts, while those people who have actually 
been invited do not speak in positive raptures. The restoration of 
the drawing-rooms (without trains) would free the King, while the 
Queen could be supported by her daughters. It would please the 
democracy, which would once more come in its thousands to achieve 
the hopes of a lifetime, and, more than all, it would enable the 
courts to become evening parties for the court nobility and officials 
in the old style. 


Amusing for Philatelists—Some idea of the extent to which the 
“trade” in postage stamps is 
carried by some of the smaller 
governments may be derived from 
the following story: One of the 
free negro states wished to send a 
representative to some great 
cosmopolitan gathering, but the 
difficulty was that the treasury 
was in such an impoverished state 
that there was no possibility of 
paying him a salary, and of course 
he would not go without. - The 
difficulty was got over by bringing 
out an entire new issue of stamps 
of most artistic design—printed in 
London at no great cost—and 
giving them to the representative 
to dispose of to dealers and col- 
lectors. The stamps were so 
exceedingly beautiful that though 
they were strictly speaking 
“bogus” they were bought up 
eagerly, and the representative 
did well 


Hair by the Mile. —Some- 
one has calculated that the total 
length of hair on the average 
woman’s head is just fifty-five 
miles. Jt may be some consola- 
tion to the average woman to know 
that after sifting out the combings 
of a morning she has still left 
fifty-four miles, seven furlongs, 
thirty-nine poles, and some odd 


in the world at the London Docks, 
where the quarterly sales of ivory 
average over £100,000; 70,000 
elephants are slaughtered every 
year to keep up this supply 
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A BLIND NEWSPAPER REPORTER 


Mr. Morris Myers of Edgbaston is probably an unique instance of a 

newspaper reporter who is blind. By means of an ingenious machine, 

something like a typewriter, he is able to take down “copy” ina kind 
of shorthand at the rate of about 140 words a minute 


yards of hair which are likely to 
grow to the normal length the next 
morning ; but for the rest of 
humanity the calculation is about 
as useful as that which seeks to. 


Eastern Siberia exports a vast 

quantity of fossil ivory, chiefly to the Continent, where it is more 
highly valued than it is in this country. African ivory commands 
a higher figure than any other description of ivory on the market. 
The biggest price ever paid for a pair of tusks was £188 ; they came 
from Uganda. Theaverage price for ivory in this country rules from 
£30 to £40 per cwt. A great deal of ivory used to come here from 
India, but the Indian wild elephant is now getting very scarce and 
of late years India has actually imported ivory. 


The Pedigree Maniac.—Of all forms of lunacy one of the 
strangest is the mania for pedigree hunting. The details of the 
genealogical trees of such families as the Howards or the Cavendishes 
have, of course, a historical importance and are of immense interest, 
but the pedigree maniac generally busies himself with much smaller 
game. Why any human being should exercise himself with the 
doings of the ancestors of Mr. Jones-Smith, none of whom were 
persons of the slightest public or social importance, is one of the 
unsolved mysteries of life. 
“squireen ” class, th’s particular form of imbecility is very common. 
Instances are by no means rare of men of great natural ability 


In Ireland, especially among the , 


determine how much time and bad 
temper the average man expends during a lifetime in seeking under 
chairs and tables for a dissolute collar stud. 


The Value of Old Coronation Robes.—The ancient coronation 
robes which were destroyed in 1649 do not appear to have been very 
valuable judging from a parliamentary report issued at that time, 
which contains the following inventory :— 


One common robe, very old, valued at - - £0 10 0 
One robe laced with gold - - - =e On LOnsO, 
One silver robe worth nothing - ~~ - 3 0)-6) 500) 
One crimson taffaty robe - - - =se Onsen O 
One pair of buskins_ - - - - EuaOmtS sO 
One pair of shoes - - - . On 20 
One pair embroidered gloves - - =".07 31 4kO 
Three swords - - - - - ERY (0) <= (6) 
An old comb of horn worth nothing — - = Om OLO 


The comb which is so contemptuously mentioned is supposed to have 
belonged to Edward the Confessor, and was used in the ancient forms 
of coronation to smooth the King’s hair previous to the anointing 
ceremony. 
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The Australian Cricketers at Home 
At their London Hotel. 


MAJOR WARDILL AND HUGH TRUMBLE J. J. KELLY AND W. ARMSTRONG 


Discussing the Australians’ prospects of beating England Enjoying a peaceful smoke after breakfast 


J. DARLING, C. HILL, AND E. JONES M. A. NOBLE SELECTING HIS FAVOURITE BAT 


Taking a little relaxation from cricket in a game of euchre For the match against Surrey at the Oval 


W. P HOWELL WRITING HOME VICTOR TRUMPER, THE PIANIST OF THE TEAM 


An account of the delights of an English summer Trying over a song for Clement Hill 


0 2gI b2 
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The King’s Chronicler.—This title may 
reasonably be claimed by Mr. John Edward 
Courtenay Bodley since he has been com- 
missioned by his Majesty to write the official 
history of the coronation. Mr. Bodley is 
a Cheshire man whose youth was far from robust; indeed, at 
one time it was feared his eyes would always give him trouble. 
Called to the Bar on his twenty-first birthday, he belonged to 
the Oxford Circuit a quarter of a century ago; but he soon 
forsook the courts, and after two or three years at the Local Govern- 
ment Board as private secretary to Sir Charles Dilke, an interval 
as secretary to the Royal Commission, and a year or two of 
travel, a lucky publisher persuaded him to write a book. The 
result was the best description of French life, manners, and 


Speuight 
MASTER VICTOR EWART 


Only son of Sir Henry and Lady Evelyn Ewart 


institutions in the English language. Lightly undertaken it proved 
a tremendous task; but in spite of his flirtations with law and 
politics before taking to literature Mr. Bodley is thorough. He 
betook himself to France, lived there, studied the country from 
within, and spent eight years over the work before the first volume 
appeared. Mr. Bodley’s chateau near Biarritz is one of the hand- 
somest in the Basses-Pyrénées. There he continues his studies, 
welcomes his visitors, and if he happens to be in communicative 
mood may confide to them, ex passant, that the three men who 
most influenced his development were Sir Robert Reid, Sir Charles 
Dilke, and the late Cardinal Manning. 


A Businesslike Peer.—The very able banker and 
businesslike peer who manages the King’s domestic 
affairs is a grandson of the famous Sir Robert 
Townsend-Farquhar, a colonial governor whose 
masterful way carried him successfully through many 
difficulties. It was Sir Robert who, as governor of the 
Mauritius, set King Radama on the throne of Mada- 
gascar, and thus postponed for a century the ultimate 
collapse of Hova rule. The Farquhar family has 
for a long time past displayed conspicuous ability in 
war, commerce, and diplomacy. Lord Farquhar’s 
father, Sir Walter, was an eminent diplomatist, and 
at one time represented Hertford in the House of 
Commons. After his death the Mauritius baronetcy 
was successively held by his four sons—Sir Eric, 
another diplomatist, who was secretary of the Legation 
at Pekin ; Sir Minto; Sir John, an old Mutiny man 
who fought at Lucknow ; and Sir Robert, the gallant 
ex-gunner, poet, and financier who since 1877 has 
represented that branch of the family. Lord Farquhar 
was the fifth son and heir to his brother’s baronetcy, 
which, of course, is quite distinct from the one 
conferred upon himself before he was raised to the 
peerage. Lord Farquhar is married to Sir Samuel 
Scott’s mother, the widow of the late baronet. 
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Royalty at Hurlingham. — The ever- 
fashionable and popular Hurlingham Club 
is to be much favoured by royalty during 
this season. The King has signified his 
desire to witness some of the contests be- 
tween the American ana English polo teams which are to be 
among the principal events of the programme, and it is under- 
stood that his Majesty intends to visit the club three times for this 
purpose. The last visit will be on the day of the final tie for the 
America cup, and the date of this is not yet arranged. It will be 
fixed in accordance with the King’s wishes when his own programme 
is sufficiently clear to enable it to be done, and it will probably be 
some time in July when the coronation festivities are over. 


Two Great Queens.—A very interesting memorial to the late 
Queen has been put up in St. Stephen’s Church, Bristol, which is 
one of the old churches in the old city. The memorial is still more 
interesting because the idea was borrowed from a window already 
existing to the memory of Queen Elizabeth. The two windows are 
next to one another, and the two great Queens stand side by side as 
it were in coloured glass. Each window has four lights. Queen 
Elizabeth is accom- 
panied by three of 
her foremost subjects. 
Queen Victoria is 
accompanied by 
Prince Consort and 
two of the illustrious 
dead of her reign— 
Lord Tennyson, the 
Poet Laureate, and 
General Gordon, who 
fell at Khartoum. 


STAMPS OF THE TWO YOUNGEST RULERS 
IN EUROPE 


The King of Spain and the Queen of Holland 


Ping-pong at 
Hurlingham. — The 
ping-pong _ tourna- 
ment at Hurlingham, which is arousing so much interest, will take 
place during the week which begins on Monday, July 7, and will go 
on continuvusly from day to day. The tables are “ to be laid” in the 
big conservatory or winter garden, in which there ought to be room 
for three or four contests at a time and yet leave a good deal of space 
for spectators. The full details of qualification and entrance have 
not been settled, but it may be taken for granted that only members 
can enter on the male side, and that on the female side entries will 
be limited to ladies who are introduced by members. 


The Blue Bullingdon.—The Bullingdon Club at Oxford intends 
to celebrate the coronation by a grand ball on June 23. This club 
is the leading one in the university. It includes all the more 
prominent members, and though primarily a cricket club it welcomes 
the leaders of the boating, football, hunting, polo, and dramatic 
circles most cordially. During the present year Mr. Waldorf 
Astor, son of Mr. William Waldorf Astor, is president, and Viscount 
Lewisham is the secretary. A peculiarity of the club is that at 
their dances the members wear the club coat, a dress coat of dark blue 
with brass buttons, and a blue and white bow tie. 


ON THE GRAND STAND AT THE CHESTER RACE MEETING 
The figure with his hand on the rail is Prince Victor Dhuleep Singh 
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A Stone whereon an Edward was 
Crowned 1,000 Years Ago.—Kingston-on- 
Thames is celebrating high carnival this 
Whitsuntide, for Kingston, as its name 
implies, was the ancient kings’ town of 
England, the spot which saw most of our Anglo-Saxon monarchs 
crowned within its boundaries, and it yet possesses the famous stone 
whereon those Sovereigns sat to be crowned. Curiously enough it 
is exactly 1,000 years this Whitsuntide since Edward the Elder, the 
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THE “CROWNING” STONE AT KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


Where a King Edward was crowned exactly 1,000 years ago 


first Edward to reign in England, was crowned at Kingston, that 
ceremony taking place on Whit Monday, go2; this is in strange 
coincidence with the coming coronation of our own Edward VII. in 
a few weeks. 


A Roll of Kings.—The ancient coronation stone now stands in 
Kingston Market and is surrounded by iron railings. It bears upon 
a rim round its base the names of all the Saxon kings who were 
crowned upon it, and a goodly array they make, including such 
celebrated names as those of Edward the Elder, Athelstan, 
Ethelred, and Alfred. Right down to the time of the Confessor this 
old stone did duty, and it has been a worthy forerunner of the still 
more renowned chair in Westminster Abbey. Kingston is proud 
of its royal relic, and has taken much pains to keep the stone 
from vandal hands. At the millenary being kept this 
Whitsuntide the Duke of Cambridge is taking an active part, 
despite his great age, in honouring the memory of the most ancient 
of England’s Edwards, and the King and Queen have expressed 
their keen interest and sympathy with the festivities that the old 
town on the Thames has got up for the occasion. 


On the Way to the War Office.—If current rumour be the 
shadow of coming events the Duke of Connaught must be well on 
his way to the War Office. Handsome Prince Paddy, as they call 
him in Ireland, is a real soldier who takes his profession seriously 
and is taken very seriously by his subordinates. Private Thomas 
Atkins, indeed, regards him as one of the few British generals 
entirely worthy of confidence in the field, and thoroughly sympathised 
with the duke’s disappointment at being kept at home when there 
were laurels to be won. Whether he is a born administrator like 
Lord Kitchener remains to be proved; but at least he is hard- 
working, capable, considerate, and entirely beyond the reach of 
petticoat influence. Those who served with him in India, where he 
had the best of his training, declare that he is “as straight as a die,” 
and that as a regimental officer, at all events, he always showed 
keener appreciation of efficiency than of the claims of mere birth or 
wealth. 


King Edward’s Private Prison.—How many folk know that 
there is yet at Windsor Castle the room kept intact which used to do 
duty for incarcerating anyone whom the Sovereign wished to keep 
conveniently out of the way in days gone by? It is hardly likely 
that King Edward VII. will need to use it for the purpose that it so 
often served in those times, but there it is, nevertheless. This 
prison is above the gateway under which the visitor passes before he 
proceeds along the stair that climbs up to the celebrated keep. It 
is an interesting survival which many visitors overlook. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 
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A Chestnut.—The terrible tales told by 
the B:shop of New Guinea about his cannibal 
diocese reminds me of the old story of another 
bishop zz partibus who was not so fortunate 
as the later cleric. The other bishop—not 
Bishop Stone-Wigg—was on board a vessel which touched at New 
Guinea, and took the opportunity of going ashore there to stretch 
his legs. As he did not return a search party was s: nt out to bring 
hin aboard. In their progress the sailors detailed for the duty 
met a very affable native gentleman who had recently dined, 
and to him they described the missing prelate. ‘‘Do you know 
anything of him ?” asked the leader of the party. “ Know 
anything of him ?” quoth the cannibal, ‘I should think I do ! 
Why l’ve just eaten him!” And the searchers returned 
sorrowfully to their ship to report that “his reverence” was 
enjoying the hospitality of a very intimate acquaintance, 


A Popular Society Crystal-gazer.—Mr. Andrew Lang 
has given us to understand that crystal-gazing will be 
the society craze of the future, but however deep the interest 
in this most fascinating subject the way to its universal 
popularity is surely barred by the fact that so small a 
minority are gifted with clairvoyant powers and a. still 
smaller number are able to divine the meanings of the signs 
and symbols shadowed in the crystal’s depths. One of the 
cleverest of these elect few is Madame Voyer, the most 
successful clairvoyant in London and a truly wonderful little 
lady. She is no new prophet seeking to push her way into 
favour and take advantage of the temporary vogue given to 
crystal-gazing by Mr. Lang, but has been studying it all 
her life, and has practised it professionally for about eight 
years. Sincere and discreet in her work, charming as to 
personal appearance, intensely magnetic, with beautiful 
somLre eyes and a votx a’or, it is easy to understand the 
secret of Madame Voyer’s success and why people continue 
to visit her shrine at 79, Regent Street, year after year 
whether crazes come or go. We live in very prosaic times, and in 
these dreary days of cut-and-dried facts it is stimulating to come 
across a little romance—a little mystery. 


A POPULAR SOCIETY CRYSTAL-GAZER 


Madame Voyer of Regent Street 
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Naval Battenbergs.— Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg, who has become a naval cadet, 
will have an excellent example of the right 
way of doing things in his uncle, Captain 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, to say nothing 
of Rear-Admiral the Prince of Wales. It is 
popularly supposed that royal sailors are of 
the feather-bed type, but that is far from 
being the case. Privileges there are, and 
must be, for these luckily-born ones, but 
generally speaking there is little difference 
between their own standing and that of other 
officers of their rank. Both in the Britannia 
and in the famous cruise in the Bacchante 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Clarence 
fared pretty much the same as other juniors, 
and Prince Alexander is not likely to have a 
bed of roses prepared for him. The career of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg is in itself the 
best proof of his zeal for his profession, 
Egypt in 1882, when he was lieutenant of the 
Incoustant, gave him an insight into actual 
warfare, and since then he has in many ways 
shown his interest in many subjects concern- 
ing the navy. He is of a scientific and 
literary turn of mind, and his name is asso- 
‘ciated with that of Captain Percy M. Scott in 
the invention of a cone-signalling apparatus 
which came very successfully out of some 
severe tests. Prince Louis was promoted 
captain after twenty-three years’ service, which 
was some years less than the average. 
‘Captain Scott, for instance, became a captain 
more than twenty-four years after he entered 
the navy, while there are a number of cases 
of thirty and thirty-two years passing before 
that rank is attained. 

Regimental Dinners. — The season of 
regimental dinners is with us. The Prince 
of Wales as Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal 
Marines has dined with the officers of the 
‘corps, and the Duke of Cambridge has been, 
and is, busily engaged in attending these 
gatherings at which his presence is so warmly 
welcomed. The Duke of Connaught is to 
preside on June 3 at the annual dinner of the 
Rifle Brigade, of which he is colonel-in-chief. 
‘On June 5 no fewer than seven annual regi- 
mental dinners will take place, three of them 
at the “ Albion” in Aldersgate Street, famous 
for these assemblages. The war is respon- 
sible for the abandonment of several of these 
reunions. Many a genial spirit is absent for 
alltime from the band of diners. The 2nd 
Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys), the 5th (Royal 
Irish) Lancers, and the 19th (Princess of 
Wales’s Own) Hussars, all of which are in 
South Africa, will not hold their annual 
dinners this year. 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


The War Office Sports Club.—Since July 
last there has been in existence in connection 
with the War Office a sports club which is 
giving proof that the staff of the institution in 
Pall Mall possesses a vigour and vitality with 
which some of its opponents are loth to 
credit it. The War Office Sports Club owes 
much of its present flourishing condition to 
the fostering influence of Colonel Sir E. W. 
D. Ward, now Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State for War, who served in South Africa as 
director of supplies to the army and after- 
wards to the forces under Lord Roberts, and 
whose appointment as under-secretary gave 
such great satisfaction. The War Office 


February 28th, 1901. 


A REGIMENTAL PAPER FOR 


“THE OLD AND BOLD.” 


THE COVER OF A WELL-KNOWN 
REGIMENTAL JOURNAL 


Sports Club has made such rapid strides that 
it has now no fewer than half-a-dozen cricket 
and football teams, a hockey team, and a swim- 
ming section, while provision is made for 
lawn tennis and bowls. The club ground is 
at Chelsea Hospital, but the first athletic 
meeting is to be held on Saturday, the 24th 
inst., at the London County Grounds, Herne 
Hill. Countess Roberts is to present the 
prizes and the band of the newly-raised 
King’s Colonials will attend. Mr. Brodrick 
is the president, Lords Roberts, Raglan and 
Stanley are vice-presidents ; Colonel Ward 
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is the chairman, and the vice-chairman is 
Mr. Fleetwood Wilson. There is no doubt 
that this athletic meeting will open a suc- 
cessful season and that the club will give 
its members much-needed opportunities of 
recreation. Given fine weather on the 24th a 
brilliant success is assured, 


The Journal of the ‘‘Old and Bold.”—A 
copy of what may be called a special edition 
of one of the very oldest of our regimental 
journals has recently been forwarded to me. 
This is the S¢. George's Gazette, the organ 
of the Northumberland Fusiliers, more affec- 
tionately known as the Fifth, and further 
remembered as the “ Old and Bold,” to say 
nothing of Wellington’s description of the 
fine old corps as “the Ever - Fighting, 
Never-Failing Fifth.” Before very long the 
St. Georges Gazette will reach its twentieth 
birthday, and it will then have a record to 
which few of its companions can lay claim. 
The periodical was probably the first to find 
its way to the royal presence, Queen Victoria 
having at the beginning of 1897 accepted an 
édition de luxe of a number of the journal. 
The current issue, which is dated April 30, is 
in the nature of an extra special on account 
of St. George’s Day falling in that month. 
The Fifth is the only regiment bearing the 
badge of St. George and the Dragon. The 
colour of the cover of the journal is very 
unique, being that of the regiment’s facings, 
gosling green, which the Fifth alone are 
entitled to wear. Major J. W. Malet, an old 
Fifth officer, has for some years admirably 
edited the paper. 


The ‘Cherry - pickers.’’—Lieut.-General 
A. L. Lyttelton-Annesley, who has been trans- 
ferred from the colonelcy of the 12th (Prince 
of Wales’s Royal) Lancers to that of the 11th 
(Prince Albert’s Own) Hussars, goes back to 
the regiment with which he fought in the 
Crimea and in which the best years of his 
military life were spent. General Lyttelton- 
Annesley, who is nearing his sixty-fifth 
birthday, received his first commission in 
1854 and was placed on the retired list in 
1898. The 11th are the ‘ Cherry-pickers” 
and the “Cherubims.” The famous crimson 
overalls which have given the 11th their 
nicknames date from 1840, when the regiment 
furnished escorts to the Prince Consort on his 
arrival in England to marry Queen Victoria. 
The 11th are rich in dress peculiarities and 
relics, amongst the latter being the trumpet 
which sounded the charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaclava, that fight being one of the 
battle honours of the regiment. 


THE OPENING OF 


THE CRICKET SEASON—‘‘ TOMMY” 
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THE ELIMINATION 


ear by year some institut’on, some national 
prejudice, is swept away or disappears, 
and we hardly realise that it has gone until 
an absolute change in society or custom 
forces its absence on ourminds. The rapidity 
of modern existence, its variety, the rush 
after excitement and pleasure, and the altered 
conditions of life, have produced such changes 
that each decade hardly recognises the customs 
of the one which preceded it. In our amuse- 
ments, our professions, our dress, our hospi- 
tality, the change has been most remarkable, 
and on the influences which the emancipation 
of women has produced may be laid the 
responsibility. The position of women in 
America is not one of greater independence 
than that of women here, and we are seeing 
the effect of such a condition of things in the 
leading part they take in all matters public 
and private and the growing disinclination 
among many of them to marry early or even 
at all. The equality of their friendship and 
camaraderie with men is an absolute voii'z 
Jace, and when we contrast the lives of our 
daughters with our own the change is 
astounding. 

In the middle classes the independence of 
girls as regards their friends, their work, and 
their movements is complete. The fact that 
women have found an outlet for their energies 
and ability and that a vast number have entered 
the labour market in successful competition 
with men at once abolished the necessity for 
the protection and surveillance which was 
formerly exercised over their lives. It would 
be ridiculous for a woman who works for 
her daily bread to require any protection, 
or even to suggest the desirability of it on 
moral grounds. A woman hardy and capable 
enough to enter the lists of employment 
would be able to take care of and conduct 
herself with propriety, and any outside 
restraint would be a needless aspersion on 
her character. 

It is a noteworthy fact that with the 
great changes and freedom that have come 
over the lives of Englishwomen they have 
shown the most perfect self-control and 
have conducted themselves with dignity, 
and the revolution in their condition, while 
sweeping away all the traditions of control 
and retirement which enveloped them (for 
it is a revolution), has left their reputation 
blameless and pure. It is the high standard 
of life and morality which the early training 
and influence of religion has inculcated for 
ages on women in this country that controls 
their conduct, while the careers they have 
adopted and by which they have to make 
their living require a standard of life which 
must necessarily imply self-restraint, self- 
abnegation, and morality. It would be idle to 
suppose that the freedom of life which women 
now enjoy has not affected some injuriously, 
but the influence of public opinion tends 
strongly in favour of morality. 

The adoption of teaching and nursing by 
women is one of the most potent guards to 
chastity, and no woman can undertake either 
career whose conduct and life are impeachable. 
A woman has one great safeguard if she has 
to depend on her own exertions to earn her 
living. She must foster her physical strength 
in order to stand the strain of work, as a 
life of dissipation would soon unfit her in 
every way. There are women in every 
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profession whose lives fall short of the 
highest standard ; but these are exceptions, 
for a woman who has to work hard has 
neither time nor opportunity to follow a life 
ot pleasure. The protection which a career 
affords women who are forced to work for 
their living is unlike the safeguards that 
surround women who are rich and not obliged 
to earn their livelihood; for in their case 
public opinion decrees that the protection of a 
home and parental control should surround 
them till they marry or until they arrive at an 
age when any surveillance is superfluous. Till 
within forty years the position of women of every 
class in this respect had varied very little, but 
the changes, however, which have come over 
our social life during that period have affected 
them much more deeply than in any other. 

The education and emancipation of women 
have influenced every class and age, and girls 
are no longer bound by the traditional re- 
straint which controlled their family. heir 
training ana education are on much wider and 
broader lines; the friendship and equality 
with which they meet their male competitors 
are in striking contrast to the stiffness and 
propriety of the past. They meet on an 
equality in intellectual competition, in athletics, 
and in nearly every amusement and occupa- 
tion, for they are not only companions but 
rivals, and the social restraints which formerly 
existed have been destroyed. The day is not 
long past when a girl could not walk or ride 
alone with a man; she might not dance more 
than once, nor with anyone; she returned to 
her chaperon after each dance ; the newspapers 
were kept away from her and the library was 
limited and small. 

Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austin, Miss Por- 
ter, some of Scott’s novels, were the limit of 
her reading, and they stand out in vivid 


- contrast to the unrestricted wanderings of 


our young women through the pages of 
Ouida, Marie Corelli, and Sarah Grand. It 
may be that such desultory and varied read- 
ing has not done them any harm; much of 
what they read they do not understand, the 
meaning of it they overlook, missing the 
poison which is hidden and which they in 
the ignorance of innocence never even faintly 
comprehend. They escape the greater dan- 
ger, and the effect on them is only to destroy 
the sentiment and poetry of life and give a 
distorted and false appreciation of the magni- 
tude and importance of the independence and 
position which women are supposed to gain 
by their emancipation. 

The landmarks which restrained and 
marked the Rubicon over which no woman 
wandered are being, or have been, swept away, 
and now are nearly obliterated. There has 
been much good-natured chaff and talk of the 
disappearance of perhaps the best recognised 
landmark in English society, and a year or 
two ago it looked as if the chaperon was to 
disappear in the engulfing waters which were 
slowly sweeping away to the limbo of for- 
gotten things all our most cherished super- 
stitions. The war in South Africa for a 
moment seemed to throw a different com- 
plexion on all social laws ; its magnitude and 
duration engrossed the thoughts, hopes, and 
fears of the nation. There was hardly a home, 
high or low, which had not sent some son, 
brother, or husband to fight for his country, 
and in that deep anxiety every other event 
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CHAPERON 


By Lady Jeune. 


seemed but unimportant. As the war clouds. 
cleared and the prospects of the war abated 
a return to a normal state of life became 
necessary, and greater freedom of life 
and amusement arose among young people. 
In London society the chaperon certainly 
disappeared temporarily,. and the deserted 
benches in London ballrooms were a distinct 
evidence that she was no longer required nor 
expected. For two years or even three she 
bade adieu to her old position and occupation,. 
and we had all begun to wonder whether she 
was but a fetish whose cult was over. The 
prophecies and prognostications of what the 
future was to be were varied and endless, 
and many feared that the chaperon had 
disappeared for ever and that the strength 
and virility of the young generation were so- 
great that their new liberty would never be 
surrendered, and a new state of things would. 
arise. In a measure, but not to any real 
extent, these prophecies have been fulfilled. 

The modern idea that after a _ girl 
arlives at a certain age, say twenty-five, she 
is old and expenenced enough to look after 
herself and can no longer be controlled except 
to a limited extent, has certainly been accepted, 
but up to that age there is a reversion to the 
old state of things, and mothers and chaperons. 
are as busy as ever in throwing the net of pro- 
tection round their young people. That a 
girl cannot go out alone during the first two- 
or three years after she comes out is for the 
moment the one law of the Medes and 
Persians, and the benches are crowded with 
chaperons who have awakened from their Rip: 
van Winkle slumbers almost doubting that the 
past years have been a reality, and their 
daughters have come back to the maternal 
yoke with apparent willingness. 

The discretion and decorum of the young 
generation are so completely admitted and 
recognised as to make her control almost 
superfluous, even backed up as it has been 
by the conservatism of an untold antiquity. 
We have the example of the American girl 
before us, who having never known the 
thraldom of a chaperon successfully steers: 
clear of the pitfalls with which youth and 
inexperience must be surrounded. With such 
an example those who talk of danger are 
laughed to scorn, and one must admit there is 
some apparent truth in the opinion. 

The tradition of Americans has been to. 
give complete freedom to women, and they 
can point to its perfect success. The system 
of independence in which American women 
delight is being gradually adopted _here,. 
and its adoption, with the influence it must 
have on English life with its more complex 
arrangements, may develop the strength of 
character in women which will afford them 
the protection and security we seek, but 
which at present seem somewhat wanting. 
We must comfort ourselves in that belief 
and hope. Every year the period at which 
girls throw off the maternal control ad- 
vances, and the small incidents which 
mark the moment of emancipation are 
unmistakable. A wise parent lets the reins. 
lie loosely when there is no need to pull the 
coach up, but never really lets them go, 
and so the chaperon. will always exist as long 
as she knows how to urge and when to check. 
The spirit of the age is opposed to control, 
and there is no wisdom in denying it. 
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AN AMERICAN DEBUTANTE, MISS HELEN DE YOUNG 


Who was presented at the last Court by the American Ambassador. She is a daughter of Mr. H. de Young, the proprietor of 
the “San Francisco Chronicle,” and has only just finished her schooldays at the Convent of the Assumption in Paris 
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A Lady in Waiting.—The Hon. Mary 
Hughes, who is to act as lady in waiting and 
general companion to Princess Louis of 
Schleswig-Holstein in her new house in 
Queensberry Place, owes her title of honour- 
able and her new appointment to the fact 
that she was formerly maid of honour to 
Queen Victoria. She is the daughter of 
Mr. Hughes of Kinmel, a Welsh gentleman 
of considerable property, and Lady Florentia 
Hughes, wée Liddell, a sister of the Earl of 
Ravensworth. The Liddells are a Northum- 
berland family who in a marked degree have 
been connected for three centuries with the 
governing bodies of the kingdom, and have 
enjoyed a considerable share of the favour of 
the Crown. Queen Victoria proved the latter 
by appointing Miss Mary Hughes maid of 
honour—among other evidences. 


Viscount Esher.—Lord Esher, 
who has been yachting with the 
King, is the son and heir of the 
former Master of the Rolls, and 
as the father was a remarkably 
handsome man it is not surp-ising 
that the sonis too. It was in his 
connection with the office of works 
at Windsor Castle that Lord Esher 
was first really brought into contact 
with the King, and he pleased his 
Majesty both by the charm of 
his manner and the remarkable 
shrewdness of his views and com- 
prehensiveness of his _ grasp. 
During the long period of altera~ 
tion which went on at the castle 
Lord Esher personally superin- 
tended the progress of the works 
and received the King when the 
latter visited Windsor to inspect. 
Lord Esher, though deputy gov- 
ernor of Windsor Castle, has no 
official residence there, but resides 
in Windsor Forest. 


A Prominent Liberal Lady.— 
Lady Helen Munro Ferguson, who 
is one of the most prominent 
ladies on the side of the Liberal 
Imperialist section both in the way 
of speaking in public and in 
working, is the eldest daughter of 
the late Lord Dufferin, She is 
tall, dark, resembles her mother 
very much in everything but 
stature, and is decidedly the hand- 
somest of the family. Her early 
life was spent mainly abroad as 
her father moved from one colony 
or capital to another. When she 
came out she was soon recognised 
as a beauty and a good dancer. 
Shortly after that she married 
Mr. Munro Ferguson, a wealthy Scots pro- 
prietor and a Liberal whip, and she has since 
made herself a name as a successful hostess 
on the Liberal side. She has decided opinions 
and can express them clearly. 


Marchioness of Tweeddale.—One of the 
handsomest of the marchionesses who will 
attend the coronation is the Marchioness of 
Tweeddale. She is of mixed nationality, her 
mother being Scots, while on her father’s 
side she is the granddaughter of General 
Bartolucci of the Austrian Army. In appear- 
ance she is very striking, combining somewhat 
of both nationalities with an exceedingly 
attractive result. Lady Tweeddale has in- 
herited her father’s taste for music, and the 
music-room at Yester is quite one of the 
features of the house. She is also skilled 
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with her needle and has gained prizes at 
public exhibitions for her work. She is a 
prominent leader in the movement for preven- 
tion of cruelty to children. She is fond of 
horses and driving and may usually be seen 
on the box seat of a smart coach at the great 
meets. 


Lady Naylor Leyland.—Among the 
handsomest of the American ladies who have 
married Englishmen is Lady Naylor Leyland, 
who intends to give a grand entertainment in 
honour of the coronation. She was well 
known and much admired as Miss Jeannie 


SIR ERNEST CASSEL 
With whom the King has been staying lately 


Chamberlain in London, Paris, and Homburg 
for some years. Then she married the 
millionaire, Captain Naylor Leyland (who 
was afterwards made a baronet for his poli- 
tical services), and became the mistress of 
Hyde Park House, a huge residence in 
Albert Gate. The death of her husband 
threw her into mourning for a while, but she 
has resumed her splendid hospitalities. Quite 
recently she entertained the King at dinner. 
Hyde Park House is essentially adapted for 
large entertainments owing to the size and 
number of its reception-rooms. The ball- 
room is especially large, and there is a huge 
conservatory over the porch which malkcs a 
very pleasant place for sitting out. Lady 
Naylor Leyland is of that specially American 
type of beauty which includes a rich com- 
plexion and corn-coloured hair. She is tall 
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and has a truly American taste in dress. She 
has two little boys who both have royal god- 
fathers and names. ‘The eldest, Sir Albert 
Edward, was sponsored by the Prince of 
Wales, then Duke of York, and the younger, 
George, by the Duke of Cambridge. Lady 
Naylor Leyland’s family come from Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Lady Ridgeway. — Lady Ridgeway, the 
wife of the Governor of Ceylon (Sir Joseph 
West Rideway), who is on her way home for 
the coronation, has been a great traveller 
owing to the variety of her husband’s appoint- 
ments. She went to India very early in her 
married life. After that Torquay, Paris, 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, and then Ceylon 


represent an outline of her voyages. Lady 
Ridgeway is an acknowledged belle. She is 
tall, handsome, graceful, with 


exquisitely chiselled features, fine 
eyes, a pretty complexion, and an 
abundance of beautiful hair. She 
is fond of flowers and devoted 
to music. She has suffered a 
good deal from weak health and a 
hot climate is very trying to her, 
which is most unfortunate under 
the circumstances. 


Lady Arabella Romilly. — 
Among the arrivals in town is 
Lady Arabella Romilly, who 
besides being a_ remarkably 
picturesque and attractive person- 
ality is a very intellectual woman. 
She is fond of culture and she 
pursues it with the help of books 
and the society of intelligent and 
cultivated people. Her drawing- 
room in Eccleston Square is a 
miniature salon modelled on the 
best lines. She never allows her 
“lions” to be over-leavened by 
jackals. She is deeply interested 
in the occult—as itis now called— 
and has a natural sympathy with 
those whose tastes are similarly 
directed. She is the daughter of 
the Earl of Southesk by his first 
marriage to Lady Catherine Noel, 
and is sister to the Countess of 
Elgin and half-sister to Captain 
Robert Carnegie, who won mention 
in despatches at the siege of 
Ladysmith. 


An Exclusive Hostess.—Mrs. 
W. H. Gladstone, whose dance 
has perhaps been the most success- 
ful given this season, is the 
youngest daughter of the last 
Lord Blantyre, a title now extinct. 
No one can have a larger 
family circle than Mrs, Gladstone as she is 
nearly related to the Duke of Argyll, the 
Duchess of Northumberland, and the Duke of 
Sutherland, and her dance was well supported 
by her family, the Duchess of Northumber- 
land making one of her rare appearances. 
There was a notable absence of the xouveaiux 
riches, who are quite unknown to Mrs, Glad- 
stone. Mrs. Gladstone had a beautiful sister, 
the late Lady Ailsa, who died some years ago, 
and who was the first wife of the present mar- 
quis. The late Mr. W. H. Gladstone, who 
was the eldest son of the Prime Minister, 
died very prematurely, and so never succeeded 
to the beautiful property of Hawarden Castle, 
which now belongs to his son, Mr. William 
Glynne Gladstone, who was educated at 
Eton and is shortly to go up to Oxford. He 
was born in 1885. 
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Lord Wicklow and his Bride.—Lord and Lady 
Wicklow have arrived at Cell Farm, Old Windsor, a 
charming old-fashioned little place not far from the 
river and about two miles from the castle. It used to 
be occupied by Captain and Mrs, Fritz Ponsonby before 
they were given the Saxon Tower in Windsor Castle as 
an official residence. Lord Wicklow is on duty at the 
castle with his regiment, the Blues, during the summer 

months, and so he has taken the Cell for that period. 


A Youthful Grandmother.—Lady Blanche Conyng- 
ham, who was presented at the last Court by her 
youthful-looking grandmother, the Dowager Mar- 
chioness Conyngham, has every right to the beauty she 
possesses through her father and mother. The dowager 
marchioness is the only child of a former Lord Har- 
rington, and her mother was Miss Foote, the famous 
actress, who was one of the loveliest women of her day. 
The present Marchioness Conyngham is the eldest 
daughter of Lord and Lady Ventry. She married the 
late Lord Conyngham when he was Lord Mount Charles 
and had a very large family. After his death she 
married Mr. Cameron of the Irish Constabulary and 
had two more children. The Dowager Lady 
Conyngham is to chaperon Lady Blanche during 
the season. 


In Memoriam.—A movement is on foot to raise a 
memorial in the Jesuit college of Beaumont College, 
Old Windsor, to those ‘Old Boys” who have given their lives in 
the South African War, and already £150 has been raised. Beau- 
mont College, where Warren Hastings lived from 1786-9, was bought 
by the Jesuits in 1854 from the executors of Lord Ashbrook. It is 
quite close to Windsor Castle and was frequently visited by Queen 
Victoria, notably in 1882, 1887, and lastly in 1897. Many well- 
known people have been educated at Beaumont, among the number 
being Don Jaime, eldest son of Don Carlos, Sir Evelyn Wood’s sons, 
Lord Granard, and Lord De Freyne. 


The Chinese Secretary.—In view of our improved relations with 
China considerable interest attaches to the person of the English (or 
Scots) Secretary of the Chinese Legation in London, Sir Halliday 
Macartney. He started in life as an army surgeon, went out to 
China for the “ opium war,” and was present 
at the bombardment of the Taku forts. When 
peace was proclaimed he entered the Chinese 


MISS MAUD GRAVES 


The only daughter of Mr. Henry Graves, heir-presumptive to Lord Graves 
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service ; there he rose steadily. He conducted the first mission which 
had ever sailed from China to this country, and later he came to 
England in the post which he now occupies, which makes him the 
intermediary between the British Government and the Chinese 
Minister. As his sympathies have been mainly with England and 
his efforts have been to preserve good relations between the two 
countries he was knighted in 1885. In China he holds high rank, 
for his ancestors have been ennobled for three generations. 


Coronation Visitors.—One of the most interesting of the 
coronation visitors is Count Tassilo Festetics, who is to attend the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand when he comes to England to represent 
Austria at the coronation. He is well known in this country, with 
which he is connected by marriage. He married twenty-two years 
ago Lady Mary Victoria Hamilton, daughter of the 11th Duke of 
Hamilton and of Princess Mary of Baden. 


Ex-Princess of Monaco.—Lady Mary Hamilton became in 
extreme youth the wife of Albert, reigning Prince of Monaco, and 
the present Crown Prince of that duodecimo kingdom is her son. 
Her marriage was annulled by the Pope in 1880, and she was 
married shortly afterwards to Count Festetics, who has by her a son 
and daughter. The son was in residence last year at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, which he entered at the same time as his 
friend and countryman, Count Maurice Esterhazy. He 
“features” his Scots rather than his Hungarian kinsfolk 
and bears, indeed, a strong resemblance to his uncle, the 
burly, florid, and,clean-shaven Duke of Hamilton. 


A Hungarian Belle.—Count Festetics’ only daughter is a 
young lady of great personal attractions, which are said to have 
made a very vivid impression on the German Crown Prince 
when he visited Vienna last year. The young countess, 
being a niece of the Jate Duke of Hamilton, is, of course, first 
cousin to his only daughter, who inherited the greater part of 
her father’s property on both sides of the border, and is at 
present one of the greatest heiresses in Britain. 


Lord and Lady Jersey.—Lady Jersey is a daughter of 
Lord Leigh by a sister of the late Duke of Westminster, and 
her hospitalities at Osterley Park, Isleworth, are welcome 
fixtures during the London season. Osterley was formerly 
the property of Mr. Child, the banker, but, disapproving of his 
daughter’s marriage to the late Earl of Westmorland, he left 
it not to Lady Westmorland but to her child, the late Lady 
Jersey. Lord Jersey is a grandson of the great Sir Robert 
Peel, and has served his country far afield with proconsular 
distinction. He has been Governor of New South Wales and 
is chairman of the Light Railways Commission. He is a 
keen cricketer and has been president of the M.C.C. 
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A Youthful Peer.—Lord Holm Patrick is 
one of those youthful barons who may or may 
not be bidden to attend the coronation, the 
matter being still unsettled as to whether 


LORD HOLM PATRICK 


Who succeeded his father in 1898, is still a schoolboy at Eton. His 
mother is a sister of the Duke of Wellington 


peers who are minors will be allotted a place 
in the Abbey. Lord Holm Patrick is nearly 
sixteen years of age and the only son, though 
he has five sisters. He is in the uncommon 
position of having no heir-presumptive, his 
father, the Ist baron, having been an only 
surviving son; his grandfather, too, was the 
only son amid six daughters. But the young 
baron’s great-grandfather curiously enough was 
the eldest of a family of thirty-six children, 
several of whom died young. The father of 
these thirty-six children, Mr. James Hamilton 
(Hamilton being the family name of the Holm 
Patricks), had three wives, and of the twelve 
by his first wife all married, so the boy baron 
has plenty of distant relatives. His mother 
was a sister of Henry, 3rd Duke of Welling- 
ton, and he therefore bears her maiden 
name of Wellesley for his second name. 
Baron Holm Patrick’s seat is Abbotstown, 
Castleknock, Dublin, 


The Royal Mews.—One of the improve- 
ments introduced into Buckingham Palace 
and its demesnes is the connection of the 
palace and the stables by telephone so that 
instructions can be communicated at any time 
and without delay. The mews itself has been 
completely done up and fitted with all the 
latest improvements for sanitation and saving 
time. Not long ago a wing was added, and 
the accommodation is really ample under 
ordinary circumstances. At the coronation 
time, however, there will be such a draft of 
horses from the stables at Windsor and 
Hampton Court and from Aldershot and 
Hounslow camps that the mews will not be 
equal to the demand, and extra stabling will 
have to be obtained, 


Lady Alington. — Lord and Lady Aling- 
ton are intimate friends of the King. Last 
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year they entertained his 
Majesty at Down Place 
near Maidenhead, and 
will do so again in the 
course of this summer, 
Lady Alington is Lord 
Alington’s second wife, 
and she is the daughter 
of that well-known 
sportsman, the late Mr. 
Henry Blundell Leigh. 
She has the family taste 
for sport, and keenly 
appreciates the fact of 
her husband’s victory 
(in conjunction with Sir 
Frederick Johnstone) in 
the Derby of 1891 with 
“Common.” She is 
fond of music, flowers, 
and boating, andtakes a 
keen interest in modern 
literature and the drama. 
She has continued the 
curious White Farm at 
Crichel which was begun 
by the first Lady Aling- 
ton, in which all the 
creatures are white or 
albino. 


Countess 
of Arran.— 
The widow 
of the late 
Earl of Arran 
and mother of the present peer is 
to be congratulated on the success 
of the hand-knitting industry 
which she started some ten years 
ago on her husband’s estate in 
May, with the view of finding 
employment for those who wanted 
it. From a very small beginning 
it has grown to be a large affair, 
and gives employment to very 
many. Since her husband’s death 
Lady Arran has resided chiefly at 
Windsor, but she has let her 
house, Queen Anne’s Mead, for 
this summer. Lord Arran was 
her second husband, her first 
being a brother of Lord Courtown. 
She was at one time in attendance 
on Princess Christian, and is always 
warmly welcomed at Cumberland 
Lodge. 


The Duchess of Hamilton.— 
The Duchess of Hamilton, who 
was married at the close of last 
autumn, will be the bride among 
the duchesses at the coronation, 
though in point of precedence she 
will go before all the Scots 
duchesses and before many of the 
English ones who have been 
married much longer. The 
duchess is tall and handsome, 
fond of riding, and great at tennis 
and golf. The duke and his 
duchess became acquainted 
through the marriage of his sister 
to her brother, the celebrated 
cricketer, Major Poore. The 
duchess has not been much seen 
in London as yet, She came up 
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for the Brabazon wedding, and was the attrac- 
tion of the reception, completely eclipsing the 
bride. It is not very likely that she will ever 
become one of those who regularly “go 
round, go round,” for both she and the duke 
prefer the country’and country sports. 


Lord Egerton of Tatton.__Lord Egerton 
of Tatton and the Duchess of Buckingham, 
who were travelling in Sicily and the south of 
Italy last month, have returned to England 
and have been staying at Tatton Park, Che- 
shire, before coming to St. James’s Square for 
the season. The park at. Tatton is one of the 
largest in England though not the most beau- 
tiful, for it is as flat as a pancake and the 
timber is poor. The house, built by Wyatt, 
is magnificent, though it is only a fraction of 
what was originally designed, and the gardens 
are among the most beautiful in the north of 
England, 


The Last Duchess of Buckingham.—Lord 
Egerton has by his first wife, born Lady Mary 
Amherst, one daughter, the present Countess 
of Albemarle, but there is no heir to the earl- 
dom, conferred on him in 1897. He married 
en secondes noces the 3rd and last Duke of 
Buckingham’s widow, who has elected to 
retain her ducal title, although, having married 
a peer of lower rank, she can attend the coro- 
nation only as a countess, not as a duchess. 
Her grace is at present in mourning for the 
late Lord Temple, with whom she was doubly 
connected, being not only his aunt by marriage 
but also his sister-in-law. 


Bassano 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S MOTHER 


The Marchioness of Blandford is a sister of the Duke of 


Abercorn 
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Lafayette 


LADY GALWAY 


ls a daughter of the late Mr. Ellis Gosling and wife of Viscount Gaiway. Her daughter, Miss Violet Monckton, is a famous beauty 
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To Carry the Gold Spurs.—The Earl of 
Loudoun and Lord Grey de Ruthyn, who 
have been appointed by the King to 
carry the gold spurs at his Majesty’s coro- 
nation, are first cousins, their mothers hav- 
ing been sisters to the last Marquis of 
Hastings. On her brother’s death the eldest, 
Lady Flora Abney-Hastings, became in her 
own right Countess of Loudoun, an old Scots 
earldom originally conferred on a branch of the 
Argyll Campbells and capable of inheritance 
in the female line. Not only were the mothers 
of the spur-bearers sisters, but their fathers 
were brothers, for whilst Lady Edith married 
Mr. Clifton, who on his marriage assumed 
the surnames of Abney-Hastings and later 
on took out a royal licence for the names 
of Rawdon-Hastings, being 
eventually created Lord 
Donington, the other sister, 
Lady Bertha Hastings, mar- 


ried Lord Donington’s 
brother, Mr. Augustus 


Wykeham Clifton of Wharton 
Hall. Lady Loudoun, though 
declared senior coheir of the 
baronies of Hastings, Hunger- 
ford, and Grey de Ruthyn, 
never claimed the latter, and 
after death the abeyance was 
terminated in favour of Lady 
Bertha, mainly through the 
influence of the Duke of 
Norfolk, who had married 
Lady Flora, eldest daughter 
of Lady Loudoun and niece 
of Lady Bertha. Lord Grey 
de Ruthyn is good-looking 
and popular, and will be 
congratulated by many friends 
on this participation in an 
ancient privilege. 


A Descendant of the Pro- 
tector.—John Hampden, the 
patriot, though a henchman 
of Cromwell and a cousin of 
the Lord Protector, is repre- 
sented in the peerage by two 
ancient families, who have 
each added his name to their 
own. The late Speaker of 
the House of Commons, 
although ultimately succeed- 
ing to the ancient barony of 
Dacre, preferred to be known 
as Viscount Hampden. The 
Earl of Buckinghamshire 
possesses not only the name, 
which he added by royal 
licence, but has also the 
estates, the last heir male of 
which was 24th hereditary 
Lord of Great Hampden. 
His half-brother and predecessor, Richard 
Hampden, M.P., lost £100,000 at the 
bursting of the South Sea Bubble. It is 
strange that though Lord Hampden represents 
the elder coheiress of this illustrious family, 
the descendant of the younger daughter, the 
present Lord Buckinghamshire, possesses the 
estates. The younger coheiress was evi- 
dently a lady loth to drop her H’s, for, born 
a Hampden, she married first a Hamond and 
secondly a Hobart; and as if this were not 
enough she reassumed by royal licence the 
name of Hampden, 


Lord and Lady Dartmouth.—The Earl 
and Countess of Dartmouth have returned 
home from the Canary Islands, where they 
have been with their daughters, Lady Joan and 
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Lady Dorothy Legge, for the benefit of Lady 
Dartmouth’s hea'th. Lady Dartmouth is the 
fourth of Lord Leiceste’s eight daughters and 
is sister to Lady Powerscourt, Lady Dunmore, 
Lady Leitrim, Lady Belper, and Lady Lich- 
field. Viscount Lewisham, Lord Dartmouth’s 
son and hei‘, came of age two months ago, 
but the customary festivities were postponed 
owing to his parents’ absence abroad. He is 
an undergraduate at Christ Church and 
rejoices in two episcopal great-uncles, the 
Bishops of Lichfield and Southwark to wit. 


LADY DUDLEY AND THREE OF HER CHILDREN 
Lady Honor Ward, born 1892; Viscount Ednam, born 1894; and Lady Morvyth 


Ward, born 1896 


A Popular Peer.—Lord Dartmouth attained 
his half-century last year, but he does not 
look his age, and has preserved much of the 
bonhomie and high spirits which have made 
him one of the most popular of peers since his 
school days at Eton, where his frolics are still 
remembered. He is the happy owner of 
20,000 acres of land and two charming country 
seats in Staffordshire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Woodsome Hall, his sixteenth- 
century residence in the latter county, is with 
its long gabled front, great mullioned windows, 
and balustraded terraces, one of the most pic- 
turesque old houses in England. Lord Dart- 
mouth before he succeeded to these desirable 
domains on his father’s death sat in the House 
of Commons for some years, and was one of 
the Conservative whips. 
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A Strenuous Millionaire.—Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt is a very remarkable man in his 
way apart from being a millionaire. He 
takes that extraoidinary pleasure in never- 
ceasing work which is so splendid a charac- 
teristic of the young American and which 
accounts for the phenomenal fortunes and 
successes across the Atlantic. It is not only 
in office wok, however, that he is remarkab'e, 
but as an engineer and inventor. The im- 
proved locomotive fire box which he invented 
is now in use on sixteen of the great railway 
systems of America, and he has recently in- 
vented a new description of coal and oil cars 
which have been declared by scientific experts 
to be the most radical and advanced depar- 
tures from the established class of cars yet 
produced. His inventions 
are based on absolute prac- 
tical and technical knowledge, 
for there is no © skilled 
mechanic in the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works who can 
handle the chisel or the ham- 
mer more skilfully than this 
millionaire or, it may be 
added, who works harder or 
presents a grimier or greasier 
appearance during working 
hours. 


St. George’s Hall.— 
Among the numerous changes 
which have been made at 
Windsor Castle, St. George’s 
Hall has been completely 
renovated. The oak panel- 
ling has been lightened in 
colour, the wall above painted 
a light buff, the ceiling 
regilded, the shields re- 
coloured, the pictures revar- 
nished, the suits of armour 
polished to shining point. 
The line of the walls is now 
broken by stone pedestals, 
on which are placed marble 
busts of various Knights of the 
Garter collected from all parts 
of the castle, including the 
Prince Consort and the Dukes 
of Connaught and Cambridge. 
Over the busts are brackets 
supported by coloured and 
gilded shields, and from each 
side of these project two great 
arms (new) of polished steel 
supporting electric globes. 
This installation is magnifi- 
cent in taste. The steel of 
the flambeaux matches the 
steel of the armour, they 
seem as if they were part of 
the original design. 


Lillis & Watery 


The Foreign Room.—Another highly 
interesting change is the creation of what 
is really a foreign room, though it is still styled 
the ante-throne-room. This is a compara- 
tively small square apartment lying between 
the throne-room, the Rubens room, and the 
Waterloo chamber. Here the King has 
caused to be placed the busts of Napoleon 
III. of France, Victor Emmanuel of Italy, and 
William If. of Germany, They are placed 
on lofty oak pedestals of Gothic design and 
form the principal features of the room, 
There is something singularly inscrutable and 
sphinxlike in the expression of the late 
Emperor of the French which makes this 
bust the most striking of all. The German 
Emperor’s bust used tc stand in the Zuccarelli 
room, 
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AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


London Stereoscopic Co, 


MR. BEN WEBSTER AND MISS ELLIOTT IN ‘*MICE AND MEN” AT THE LYRIC THEATRE 


Captain Lovell (Mr, Ben Webster) is showing “Little Britain” the letter which Mr. Embury had given her on the eve of her wedding to the recluse. It tells her that she 
may marry the man of her heart, Captain Lovell to wit. As she does not at first know what the epistle contains she is indifferent to it 
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THE HEROINES OF TWO LOVE STORE 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS AGNES FRASER, WHO APPEARS AS RALEIGH’S SWEETHEART IN ‘‘MERRIE ENGLAND” AT THE SAVOY 
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RIES PLAYED IN LONDON THEATRES. 


Fellowes Willson 


MISS MIRIAM CLEMENTS, WHO APPEARED AS ‘“GWENDOLEN FOX” IN ‘THE PRESIDENT” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
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THE 
M r. Reginald Crompton of the Savoy 
Theatre, whose striking height makes 
Big Ben a very remarkable character in 
Merrie England, was a qualified solicitor 
practising in his native city of Exeter before 
he finally determined to become an actor. 
For several years he had been a member of 
an amateur theatrical society at home, and to 
that influence was immediately due the change 
in his plans for life. The law never took a 
very strong hold on his imagination. The 
stage always fascinated him. Then, too, his 
love for fishing and shooting took him away 
from his business more often than 
he considered wise, and to make 
a long story short he came to 
London to study music. 


He studied under Mr. Edwin 
Holland, won a scholarship 

for singing, and was engaged by 
D’Oyly Carte for the Royal Execu- 
tioner in Zhe Rose of Persia, 
produced on November 29, 1899. 
Except in the of The 
Pirates of Penzance and Patience, 
in neither of which was there a 
suitable part for him, he has since 
then continued atthe Savoy. The 
were for 
musical 


revivals 


two out engagements 
the Sergeant in the 
version of Box and Cox at the 
Coronet Theatre and the old man 
in Shockheaded Peter at the 
Garrick. He returned to the 
Savoy for The Willow Pattern, 
in which he was So Hi, and his 
later appearance as Private Willis 
in the revival of Jo/anche will be 
well remembered. When he was 
rehearsing for this revival he 
suggested to Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
that he might allow his moustache 
The letter that he re- 
ceived will illustrate the attention 
given by Mr. Gilbert to the 
personnel of a company appear- 
ing in one of his pieces, for it 
courteously pointed out that a 
moustache would alter the charac- 
ter of his face and also affect his 
singing of the well-known solo. 
Mr. Crompton, in addition to 
possessing a very powerful bass 
voice, has the distinction of being 
the tallest actor on the English 
stage. He is only a fraction of an 
inch under 63 ft. 


WY iss DBateman 


the famous 


to grow. 


(Mrs. Crowe), 
actress, has 
associated herself with her friend, 
Miss Josephine Dolling, and they 
have opened a house at 88, Phil- 
beach Gardens, a few minutes’ 
walk from Earls Court Station. 
It might not inaptly be called an 
art students’ home, usiny art in 
its broadest sense, a home to 
express all that is best and most 
helpful in domestic life. It is by 
no means intended merely as a 
house in which students for the stage may 
have convenient although they 
will naturally not be excluded, and as a 
matter of fact there is a large drawing- 
room Bateman carry on 
her lessons if desired, while the constant 
association of her pupi:s with her suggests 
obvious advantages. Judicious freedom, how- 
ever, in its best aspect will be the lot of those 
who live in the house. 


lodgings, 


where Miss can 


Plays and 


Players. 


ome with the supervision that belongs 

to home life and the restraint which 
parents naturally desire for their daughters are 
the watchwords of the enterprise of Miss 
Bateman and Miss Dolling, who, however, 


wisely recognise that young girls do not 


ara eae 
Nepmeax 
’ a 


spi Sata iin. 


always want to seem to be supervised. ‘They 
have, therefore, provided a separate sitting- 
room for the particular use of their charges, 
and there are, of course, separate bedrooms 
for each inmate of the house. Life at Phil- 
beach Gardens is anything but dull, for there 
are at homes, and dramatic, at 
certain intervals, while the gardens suggest 
the country and offer opportunities for outdoor 
recreation, 


musical 
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M:* Pinero’s clever comedy, 7he Gay Lord 
Quex, which las been revived at the 
Duke of York’s, stands the years so well that 
it looks as good as new. I confess I started 
out to renew my acquaintance with it in 
trepidation, for plays age rapidly ; but every- 
thing went smoothly. Mr. Hare is even better 
than he was. He has adopted a younger 
make-up (he looks exactly like a twin of 
Mr. Neil Forsyth of Covent Garden Opera 
House) and scores at every point. Miss Van- 
brugh if a little broader in the first act carries 
off the third as brilliantly as ever. Miss 
Beatrice Forbes Robertson, who 
replaces Miss Mabel Terry Lewis 
as Muriel Eden, plays the part less 
priggishly, but | do not think that 
is quite a gain. 
Piowacis! supers differ from the 
London kind mainly in that 
they are not so well paid (Is. or 
1s. 6d. a performance), and that 
owing to the frequent change of 
plays given by , travelling com- 
panies they have more experience. 
But the advantage is seldom turned 
to account ; the provincial man 
takes little or no interest in the 
play and is more wooden than the 
London super. In this connection 
an amusing story is told by a 
stage-manager who was engaged 
to rehearse the crowds for /wc7iws 
Cesar “in advance” of Mr. Beer- 
Mr. 
Tree was finally rehearsing the 
crowd himself on a Monday after- 
noon, and was, as Mare Antony, 
telling the citizens of 
Cesar’s death and virtues, when 
he observed that one of the most 
conspicuots of the citizens was 
taking no interest whatever in the 
Mr. Tree stopped and 
pointed out to the man that he 
was expected to look sympathetic, 
and took some trouble to explain 
the reason, telling him in simple 
parlance how. Cesar had _ been 
brutally murdered. M~-. Tree began 
his speech again from the begin- 
ning, but the super’s eyes, mouth, 
and jaw remained expressionless. 
Then Mr. Tree descended majes- 
tically from the rostrum and ap- 
proaching the rebellicus super laid 
his hand on his shoulder and said, 
“My man, do you not understand ? 
I ain telling you that the great 
Julius Czesar, my dear friend, has 
been brutally done to death, and | 
want you to show that you are 


bohm Tree’s provincial tour, 


Roman 


speech. 


sorry for me. What are you 
going todo?” There was a dead 
silence; then the man took a 


rough cap from his pocket, thrust 
it on his head, and said, ‘I’m 
goin’ straight ’ome, guv’nor, that’s 
what I’m goin’ to do.” 


Lafayette 


MISS FANNIE WARD IN ‘“* THE LITTLE FRENCH MILLINER” 
AT THE AVENUE 


Miss Ward plays the part of a young wife who finds herself in compromising 
circumstances in Coralies millinery establishment, which is raided by the police 


ale he woman super is an institu- 

tion of the past in London 
theatres, her place being nowadays filled by 
extra ladies even merely in groups of villagers. 
The chorus or pantomime “extra” is a class 
of itself, the former being paid on a higher scale 
than the ordinary “ walking lady.” ‘The child 
super is also a distinct institution ; some of 
them are the children of supers or-dressers en- 
gaged in the theatre, some are provided by one 
of two or three agencies who make a point of 
keeping a register of children for stage purposes. 
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Mr. Albert Chevalier at the Palace Theatre. 


« Davids Wits ort:+ 


Mr. Chevalier began a series of afternoon recitals ai the Palace Theawe on Moncsay 
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Elliott & Fry 


PLAUTUS’S ‘‘AULULARIA” AS PLAYED AT ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 


he season of amateur theatricals is draw- 
ing to a close. Before it finishes I 
should like to draw attention to two recent 
performances. The boys at St. Edmund’s 
College, Old Hall, near Ware, have just given 
a performance in Latin of Plautus’s 4dz- 
laria, from which Moliére borrowed Z’Avare. 
The comedy had been rehearsed under the 
direc ion of Mr. Alfred Herbert, who entered 
on his duties in a very thorough spirit, for the 
representation was remarkably smooth and 
the efforts of the young actors were praise- 
worthy in the extreme. The leading part was 
well sustaincd by Andrew Arthur, and others 
who call for mention are Herbert Collins, 
J. McSwiney, J. Reardon, W. Owen, B. 
Murphy, Lambkin, Scully, and Percy Howell. 
Owen made an exceedingly charming girl, 
only he should have been made to look some 
twenty years older, and Collins as Megadorus 
should also have had a more elderly “make- 
up.” Two other performances will be 
given. 


Elliott & Fry 
A SCENE FROM ‘THE AULULARIA” 


Euclio upbraiding his old housekeeper, Staphyla 


pus members of the Worthing Amateur 

Operatic Society scored a success with 
Les Cloches de Corneville at the Theatre 
Royal. At each of the four performances the 
“house ” was packed by enthusiastic audiences 
so that an extra performance had to be given. 
The society, which is in its first year, was 
started by Mr. J. Low Warren, the editor of 
the Worthing Observer. 


few years ago a stage manager at rehearsa] 
had occasion to dismiss a super who 
seemed too stupid to obey instructions at a 
moment’s notice. On the stage manager 
several hours later going out at the stage door 
he found the man waiting for him on the 
pavement. “I say, Mr. W.,” he said, 
“won’t you give me another chance? I can 
make it worth your while.” And the fourteen- 
shilling-a-week super tried to put a sovereign 
into the stage manager’s hand. It transpired 
afterwards that he had an income of £200 a 
year. 


Worthing Portraii Co. 


WORTHING AMATEURS IN “LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE” 
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Miss Kate Cutler in “A Chinese Honeymoon” at the Strand. 


VA de ree meme rents 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Cutler is playing the part of Soo-Soo, originally played by Miss Beatrice Edwards 
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he new ballet, /z 
Japan, at the Al- 
hambra, is very pretty. 
The story, by Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan, is delicate, 
and the music, by M. 
Louis Ganne, fits it like 
a glove. M. Ganne is 
a pupil of Massenet and 
Théodore Dubois, and a 
first prizewinner for har- 
mony at the Paris Con- 


servatoire. He has 
composed three  ope- 
rettas—Rabelais, Tout 


Paris, and Les Saltim- 
bangues. The last of these, the libretto of 
which is by M. Maurice Ordonneau, was a 
great success at the Gaiety Theatre in Paris. 
An English version was produced a few 
weeks ago at Northampton and is now being 
received in the provinces with so much favour 
that it is to be brought to London during 


the coming autumn. 
M Ganne has composed some fifteen 
* ballets, of the later ones the most 
famous being the classical ballet entitled 
Phryne, recently produced with considerable 
éclat at Monte Carlo, whence he came to 
London to superintend the final rehearsals of 
In Japan at the Alhambra. His other 
compositions include over 200 pieces for 
orchestra and piano, three of which, at least, 
have attained popularity in England, viz., “Le 
Pére la Victorie,” ‘‘ La Czarine,” and “ Marche 
Lorraine.” M, Ganne is the chef d’orchestre 
at the grand fancy-dress balls given each year 
at the Paris Opera House, and is president of 
Le Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs, et 
Editeurs de Musique of France. He has paid 
the orchestra at the Alhambra a great com- 
pliment by declaring it to be one of the very 
finest he has ever had the honour to direct. 
We know that the compliment is eminently a 
well-deserved one. 
ape Miss May Belfort belongs the distinction 
of giving us something new. Miss 


Belfort sings a song 
with the inviting title, 
“Do! Do! Do!” and 


a haunting little song 
called ‘Blue Eyes,” 
besides a delightful lyric 
called ‘* The White Pic- 
caninnies,” This last is 
nota coon song although 
it is all about coons. 
Miss Belfort sings of the 
happy lot of little black 
boys contrasted with the 
grey, joyless existence of 
the white piccaninnies 
of the streets. Miss Bel- 
fort is a vocalist of real 
merit. Personally she 
prefers classical music 
and sings Schumann’s 
“ Erl-K6nig ” with great 
effect. Miss Belfort has 
sung in every part of the 
world. She is almost 
better known in Paris, 
Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg than in London, 


MISS 


THE FOUR FRANGOIS 


MAY BELFORT AND HER 
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VARIETIES. 


t is a curious fact 
that although the 
Four Frangois are the 
daughters and son of 
the same parents, a 
circus clown and lady 
bare-back equestrian of 
continental fame, all 
four were born in 
different European coun- 
tries. The family history 
is quite international, for 
the father is German, 
the mother Hungarian, 
their marriage took place 
in England, and the 
children were born respectively in Sweden, 
Holland, Hungary, and Germany. Although 
this last fact may appear somewhat strange 
it often happens in the cases of circus 
artists who are continuously travelling all 
over the world. The ages of the Four 
Frangois range from eighteen to twenty- 
four, but in each case they started in 
ballet on the Continent when three years old. 
Later on they combined forces in a triple-bar 
and musical act until 1890, when their present 
show was first started. All four are uncom- 
monly fine acrobats, Miss Marguerite, the 
youngest sister, especially distinguishing her- 
self by her natural grace of movement and 
general smartness. 


rom time to time troupes of Tyrolean 
singers visit the London music-halls, 
usually those in and around Leicester Square. 
To be quite candid such “turns” have never 
succeeded in gaining any very considerable 
hold on the affections of the main body of 
variety theatre patrons in this country. It is 
many years nowsince “ ycdel” songs were in 
vogue in England, and with Tyrolean troupes 
a speciality is invariably made of this weird 
species of vocal “harmony.” Another item 
in the performance of these artists is the 
execution of various “national” dances 
which consist of an endless “tripping” 
round the stage of the ladies, while the gentle- 
men stamp their feet, smack themselves all 
over the body in time 
with the accompanying 
music, ever and anon 
emitting the most dis- 
cordant yells, such as 
make one ponder on the 
strange manner in which 
some people express 
their delight—or should 
we ,say encouragement ? 
—to their fellow workers. 
The Loisachthaler 
Troupe, now appearing 
at the Alhambra, put 
a wealth of energy and 
good intention into their 
performance and invest 
their dances with a deal 
more poetry than many 
of their predecessors that 
have visited England. 
Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that to us a 
little of this sort of 
thing, like the British 
Army, goes a consider- 
able distance. 


Bassano 
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Mr. Vincent Serrano as the Hero of “Arizona” at the Princess’s. 


This picture shows Lieutenant Denton confronting Captain Hodgman in the third act of the play. 


Hodgman had been prevented from eloping with Colonel Bonham's 
wife by Denton, who was falsely accused of breaking into Bonham’s rooms. After being (practically) dismissed from the army he took post under the ranchman, 


Canby, who was the father of Mrs. Bonham. Hodgman with the 11th Cavalry turn out at the ranch and he is shot dead by the Mexican. Mr. Vincent Serrano, who 
created the part of Lieutenant Denton, made his début with Augustin Daly and has since played ynder Dan Frohman, Richard Mansfield, and Charles Frohman 
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Barnett 


MISS CHRISTINE D’ALMAINE 


M iss Christine d’Almaine, one of the latest 

newcomers to the concert platform, 
made her début the other week at the Bech- 
stein Hall. Her voice is soprano, full and 
rich and true; it has strength and it has 
finesse, it has. power and it has sympathy. 


She was trained by Madame 
Blanche Marchesi. In simple 
ballads, in florid bravura, in 


intricate phrasing, as well as in 
its pure natural beauty, Miss 
d’Almaine’s voice is one of a 
quality very seldom heard. Add 
to this a most prepossessing 
appearance and a _ charming 
manne”, and surely here is the 
lyric artist armed caf-a pie. 
When such an one appears the 
heartiest welcome should be 
offered, and no fear of hyperbole 
drives to faint praise the pen 
whose glad duty it should be to 
Yelp to make the road easier to 


he talent of youth. 
M r. Robert Maitland, who 
sang so splendidly as 
Polypheme in the recent revival 
at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre of Acis and Gala’ea, 
is well known in Scotland as an 
artist of great attainments. 
Since coming to London, little 
more than a year ago, from 
Paris, where he had been study- 
ing with Delle-Sedie, he has 
made sure progress towards a 
recognised place among the 
cultured singers of the day. Mr. Maitland 
himself acknowledges how much he owes to 
the tuition he received from Mr. Collinson, 
the Edinburgh organist. Mr. Maitland has a 
fine presence which fits him excellently for the 
operatic stage. 


From the 


Concert-room. 


\ dile. Rosa Olitzka is a native of Poland, 

but German by residence and education. 
She was early discovered to be the lucky pos- 
sessor of a voice of wonderful promise and 
studied under the best professors in Berlin and 
afterwards in Paris. Her first successes were 
won on the concert platform, but opera soon 
claimed her. The late Sir Augustus Harris, 
hearing her at once engaged her for Covent 
Garden. Since then she has been several 
times in America with Grau and has sung in 
grand opera in all the principal continental 
capitals. She was engaged to sing at the 
Wagnerian Festival, held in Paris this year 
for the first time. Her voice is a contralto 
of rich quality, great power, and extensive 
compass. She has now returned to London 
for the season. 


MISS HELEN MAR 


The American storyteller 


iss Helen Mar, the popular American 

storyteller, gave her annual dramatic 

and musical recital on the 12th at Steinway 

Hall, when she was assisted by a number of 

artistes, including Courtice Pounds, Jack 
Robertson, and Miss Alys Bateman. 
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Lallie Charles 


MISS ADA GILES 


Mes Mar does not recite in the ordinary 

sense of the term; she simply narrates 
a series of short, quaint stories with a novelty 
of style and piquancy which is very refreshing. 
Her impulsiveness and impetuosity are infec- 
tious, and her speed of utterance occasionally 
takes one’s breath away, but 
she never slurs her words, her 
command of phrasing, pausing, 
and inflection being unique. 
Miss Mar has appeared before 
the King on four occasions— 
three times when he was Prince 
of Wales and once at the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society at the 
Queen’s Hall, when she succeed d. 
in causing his Maj-sty to laugh 
heartily. 


iss Ada Giles, the reci'er, 
who gave a recital at the 
Bechstein Hall the other day, 
studied under various masters, 
including Mr. Hermann Vezin 
and Mr. Ian Robertson. She 
gave her first recital five years 
ago in the smaller Queen’s Hall, 
and has recited since at many 
concerts and recitals in the 
Steinway, Queen’s, and other 


halls. 
i le: Percy Such, the violon- 
cellist, was born in 1878 
and studied his instrument under 
the celebrated master, Professor 
Hausmann of Berlin. He has 
played in most of the big towns 
in Germany and Holland, and at 
one time belonged to the Joachim quartet. 
The musical critics abroad are loud in their 
praises of the young and highly-gifted ’cellist, 
notwithstanding his nationality. His technique 
is marvellous and the tone that he produces is 
sweet, round, and full. 


MR. ROBERT MAITLAND 


Wigram 


MDLLE. ROSA OLITZKA 


MR. PERCY SUCH (violoncellist) 
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THE EXTERIOR OF THE YIDDISH THEATRE AT HACKNEY 


In the left-hand corner is the portrait of the prima donna and in the right that of the soubrette, Miss Rosa Treitler 


A YIDDISH THEATRE 


he latest London theatrical enterprise is 
the Yiddish theatre in Kenmure Road, 

only a minute’s walk from Hackney Station. 
There is an excellent stock company of Rou- 
manian Jews, who if they have never trod 
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PLAYBILL OF “THE GIPSY” IN HEBREW 


the London boards before have played in New 
York, Vienna, Bucharest, Galatz, and other 
Jewish centres. There are three Yiddish 
theatres in New York and three music-halls 
where the performances are in the Judeo- 
German dialect. 

The Yiddish drama is both historical and 
religious. The period of Latainer’s Soldier 
Hero is between the first and second building 
of Solomon’s Temple. Zhe Shulamite, 
another historical piece, takes its title from 
the Shulamite woman of the Song of Solo- 
mon. Yiddish plays are performed from time 
to time at Jewish clubs in the East-end ; the 
new temple of Thespis promises to eclipse 
these performances. Yiddish plays are not 
all of them historical. For example, the 
scene of 7he Golden Land is laid in the 
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New York Ghetto of to-day. Mr. Cohen, the 
manager, is to produce a version of Mr. Zang- 
wills Children of the Ghetto in Yiddish. 
Another piece will be based upon the story of 
Captain Dreyfus. 


A TYPICAL 


“GOD” 


ELE Adee Eke 


The Bran Pie 


t is funny to note that the good Germans are just beginning after 
two years and a half of steady, solid slander to find that abuse 
of Great Britain does not pay. The merchants of Berlin have 
announced the distressing fact that German trade with England has 
fallen off, and that the failure of Germans to secure orders has been 
due to the violent vituperation of everything English in the press of 
Germany. Strange to say, the Briton does not like to have his 
Sovereign depicted as an obese and brutal butcher, his generals as 
murderous savages, and his statesmen as demons of the pit ; and 
when a German shop window is half filled with post cards repre- 
senting British soldiers (usually in red coats) as committing every 
possible form of crime and cowardice, the senseless John Bull does 
not care to look at the goods in the other half of the window. 
Hence these tears of the Berlin merchant, who is wounded in his 
tenderest spot—the breeches pocket. The “patriotic” German 
newspapers rebuke the time-servers who would measure patriotism 
by the yard and control public opinion by considering its profits. 
Nobody wants Germans to repress their opinions on any imaginable 
topic, nor is it their unfavourable opinion of the British cause in the 
war now ending that would affect their trade ; we are used to that 
from plenty of nations. A dignified and reasoned disapproval, 
announced with a show of courtesy and impartiality, would have 
done much to shake the belief of the average Briton in his own 
right, nor would he think any the worse of the men who differed 
from him. But nothing is to be got out of him by telling lies and 
calling names ; and that, to speak plainly, is just what a good many 
Germans have been doing. 


or there was no necessity for the Germans to have taken up the 

matter with passion. They do not caricature the Czar and 

burn Pobiedonostzeff in effigy because of the attempt to Russify the 

Germans of the Baltic provinces. Yet these latter are their own 

brothers, just over their border, and possible helpers in case of .a war 

with Russia. But Russia is a big, dangerous state that might easily 
take offence and shut off German trade. 


ow the Germans acknowledged that their condemnation of 
England in the South African War was and must be confined 
to words. Hardly anyone proposed to intervene in the struggle or to 
depart from neutrality. They watched the fight and called one of the 
combatants names from a safe distance. This is not the lofty 
judgment of a philosopher, it is the spite of a street boy. Their 
feeling for the Boers found little expression in act except by the 
despatch of some quantities of second-hand clothing to the concen- 
tration camps. It would seem that if the sympathy embodied in the 
gift was strong and lively, so were the clothes themselves, insomuch 
that the ladies on the distribution committee, Boer and Briton alike, 
were overcome by the heartiness of Teuton charity. 


Ore practical proofs of sympathy have been nearly as unfortu- 

nate. Now that the war is clearly almost at an end 
ambulances have been offered from France and Germany; and 
after nearly the last dollar of profit must have been made in 
furnishing remounts American legislators began to take a paternal 
interest in American mules and desire to save them from being sent 
outeto serve base British purposes. 


s there anything more likely to foster British arrogance and 
aggression in the future than such an attitude on the part of 
other civilised countries? We know what effect our impotent 
denunciations of the Armenian atrocities had on the Sultan. But 
then, at any rate, Russia stood in the way of any effective action. 
Now any unbridled British Jingo can come to the British public and 
say, “Look at these contemptible foreigners! They all declared 
that we were the scum of the earth, that we were robbers and 
murderers and worse, and that they despised us and longed to 
overthrow our power ; and yet, when nearly all our army was locked 
up in South Africa, not one of them, nor the whole lot together, dared 
to lift a finger; they just stood and abused us and let us wipe the 
Boers out. Let us go our own way as we like and the others will 
clear out of the road.” 


@: course the Jingo would be foolish and his advice disastrous. 

The real reason why nobody intervened is that nobody was 
forced to intervene by national interests or induced by national 
advantage; and the rulers of a state are swayed by considerations of 
policy, not of prejudice. But the Germans, who have retained the 
duel as an institution, ought to remember that if you do not mean to 
fight a man it is best not to call him names; he may resent it; he 
may even order his goods of your rival across the road. 

ADRIAN Ross. 
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Concerning Recent Books 


ir Samuel Ferguson thus hits off his Scoto-Irish fellow country- 
men of the north :— 

A am a loyal Orangeman, 

From Portadown upon the Bann; 

Ma loyalty a wull maintain 

Was iver and always without stain. 

Tho’ rebelly Papishes may call 

Ma loyalty conditional, 

A niver did insist upon 

Nor ask a condition beyond the one— 

The crown of the causeway in road or in street 

And the Papishes put under me feet. 
That such a race held its own, and even more than its own, wher- 
ever they settled is the contention of Mr. Hanna in his 7ke Scotch- 
Trish ; or, the Scot in North Britain, North Ireland, and North 
America.' The white population of the Southern States also 
were, says Mr. Hanna, Scotch-Irish, and to this race is due the 
spirited stand always made by the South for the “ principles of 
human equality” ! The Protestant emigrants from Ireland “ carried 
into Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas their democratic principles 
of human equality,” for which, as all the world knows, they fought 
gallantly in the War of Secession! Again, they carried into the 
South that loyalty to law—so long as it was on their side—which 
Sir Samuel Ferguson claims for them. ‘‘ The frequency of the 
lynching of the negroes in the South is probably due to the fact that 
the Southern white population is chiefly of Scotch-Irish descent . 
and the case of the Regulators of North Carolina is another well- 
known instance in American history of the Scotch-Irish back- 
woodsmen taking the administration of justice into their own hands 
when their rulers had failed to provide for them a safe government.” 
That this strong race has the qualities of its defects, and that to 
these qualities every country in which they settled, and especially 
North America, owes much of what it is most proud, Mr. Hanna 
has. been at much pains—successfully as it seems to me—to 
demonstrate. 

Even that Indian nabob who ordered imperially “ more curricles ” 
for his guests might demur toa farrier’s bill of over £500 a year—the 
cost for tyres alone to Mr. Alfred Harmsworth of a single year’s 
motoring. Indeed, the chief fault of the new volume of the 
Badminton Library which he has edited, Motors and Motor- 
driving, is its unconsciousness of the existence of creatures 
with less than £10,000 a year. For the Olympians, however, to 
whom the shoeing of motor wheels is as negligeable a consideration 
as the shoeing of a horse to an ordinary mortal, this new Badminton 
volume will be invaluable as an oracle. It is, in fact, an encyclo- 
peedia of the subject written by experts, each the most competent 
master that could be found of the province allotted to him—historical, 
mechanical, practical, choice of machine, dress, &c. This expert 
individual experience, besides, is endorsed or enriched by the general 
wisdom of automobilists in club assembled, to whom each chapter 
was submitted for approval, correction, or addition. 

Mr. Barry Pain is even more than usually amusing in 7he One 
Before,’ a version of The Taming of the Shrew, where it is the 
fussy, footling, niggling and nagging husband that is tamed by the 
conversion of his mouse-like little wife into a lion-tamer. The 
change is effected by a magic ring which converts its wearer’s 
character into that of the ring’s last possessor. Now its last possessor 


_ happened to be a lion-tamer, and a transfusion of his qualities into 
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the blood of the worried wife equips her for the subjugation of her 
spouse. As, however, he reminds you less of a lion than of a gnat, 
whose fretful persistence persecutes you to distraction, it seems like 
striking a tin-tack with a sledge hammer to bring such powers into 
play for his suppression, But I need hardly say that Mr. Barry 
Pain makes the very utmost of the many opportunities given him 
by the ring to amuse and delight you. 

In the Shatow of the Purple’ Mr. George Gilbert vindicates 
unnecessarily, and at most unnecessary length, the character of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. I suppose from the point of view of a statesman 
the Duke of Wellington was justified in declining to allow the pub- 
lication of the documents lying under his seal in Coutts’s bank in 
vindication of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s honour, but without them the 
evidence establishing it is demonstrative. I ought to say that much 
of this historical novel is interesting, if not edifying, reading. 

MILES BARRY. 

1 Tue Scotcu-IrIsH; oR, THE Scot in NortTH Britain, NorTH IRELAND, AND 
Nortu America. By George Hanna. (London: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

2 Motors AND Moror-privinc. By Alfred C. Harmsworth and other writers, 
Baeminton Library. (London: Longmans & Co.) 
*» THe One Berore. By Barry Pain. (London: Grant Richards.) 


*In THE SHADOW OF THE PurPLE: a Royal Romance, By George Gilbert. 
(London : John Long.) 
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Motor Journals.— The periodical literature 
eof the motor in this country is considerably 
larger than most people are aware of. It 
‘comprises several weeklies, though there is 
not at present a daily—in France there are 
two. These papers are of no small bulk, and 
supply excellent reading for the enthusiast of 
the pursuit. There is, however, coming into 
“existence a large class of motor users, and 
still more of would-be motor users, who do 
not care for technicalities as to the position of 
the engine or rival methods of ignition, but 
whose interest in automobilism as a pastime 
“or sport or convenient way of getting about is 
not less keen, and who equally want to be 
kept abreast of thetimes. For these provision 
thas recently been made. 


The Coming of the ‘‘Car.”—Some 
few weeks ago a new journal, Motoring 
Illustrated, made its bow, and promises 
sto go through its programme with increasing 


A. J. Balfour has written expressing his hopes 
for the new venture, and his letter is remark- 
able for its wide and statesmanlike view of 
the use of the motor as an agent in dealing 
with the problem of overcrowding and the 
general amelioration of the conditions of 
town life. With the growing area to which 
such journals as these can appeal there will 
probably be found plenty of room for all, and 
we wish the Car a long and fortunate run, 
with no slowing-up on the hill of success. 


Hill-climbing Trials.—A most interesting 
day’s sport was the result of the Automobile 
Club’s consumption and hill-climbing trials the 
other Saturday ; and when the full details 
come to be made known a great deal of 
instruction as to the capabilities of the various 
cars entered, which included the principal 
kinds, will also be derivable. It ought, per- 
haps, at once to be explained in order to allay 
misgiving that the term, ‘‘ consumption,” in the 


exceedingly tedious to have to crawl up a 
slight rise on the low gear but it makes an 
astonishing difference in the times of a day’s 
drive, while if a steady pace can be main- 
tained all through there is no,cause for wild 
rushes downhill or uncomfortable hurrying in 
easy country. Intending purchasers may 
therefore pretty safely guide themselves by 
the official figures, which will probably be in 
our readers’ hands next week. 


A Splendid Racer. — Undoubtedly the 
vehicle which attracted most attention was the 
40 h.p. Mercedes, belonging to Mr. A. Harms- 
worth and driven over from Guildford by 
Mr. Campbell Muir, a gentleman who has 
had much experience in handling racing cars. 
This machine has been designed to conform 
to the recently introduced limit of weight for 
international competitions and scales just 
under the ton, while its power and speed are 
nearly if not quite equal to those of previous 


THE HILL-CLIMBING TRIALS HELD BY THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


Mr. A. C. Harmsworth’s Mercedes, which won the second prize 


“success; and now a picture paper of the 
highest class entirely devoted to the new 
Jocomotion is on the point of appearing. 
‘The Car has been founded and is edited 
‘by Mr. John Scott-Montagu, M.P. for the 
New Forest division of Hampshire and a 
most active member of the Automobile Club. 
Offices have been taken overlooking Piccadilly 
Circus, and, as Mr. Montagu says, no one 
can be dull who sits at that window. Asso- 
ciated in the editorship is Mr. C. L. Freeston, 
another practical automobilist who was for 
many years on the staff of the Daily Graphic. 


King Edward as a Motorist.—The first 
number promises to be a specially noticeable 
achievement of its kind. It will contain, by 
permission of his Majesty, one of the best 
photographs that have ever been taken of 
the King. This was obtained last Easter, 
and shows his Majesty seated on Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s 24 h.p. car. On this occasion a drive 
of forty miles was enjoyed, finishing up at the 
Bungalow on the shores of the Solent, where 
the royal visitor had tea. The Right Hon. 


club’s vocabulary means nothing worse than 
the quantity of spirit fuel required to propel 
the carriages through the appointed task. 
The distance from Victoria to Dashwood Hill, 
beyond High Wycombe, the scene of opera- 
tions, is just over thirty miles. This journey 
had to be made in both directions without a 
stop, and the hill itself repeatedly ascended so 
as to total four miles of uphill work. The 
tanks were filled by official observers before 
the start and drained upon arrival, filled 
again and emptied before and after the com- 
petition at the hill, and once more measured 
in and out for the return, A very fair idea of 
the cost of running each car will thus be 
reached, while its powers will be demonstrated 
by the average speed of the six ascents. 


A Difference of Gears.—The usual pre- 
cautions were, of course, taken to prevent 
anything like racing out and home ; but the 
utility of the trial is not lessened by that fact 
because for ordinary purposes that car is the 
fastest as well as the pleasantest which can 
do best on the up grades. It is not only 
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types half as heavy again. Mr, Muir has not 
entered for the trials, but during the afternoon 
made three ascents, having as passengers 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Montagu, and the 
writer. Dashwood Hill rises 219 ft. in 
3,350 ft., or an average gradient of one in 
fifteen, and has a good many yards of one in 
nine. The fastest time made was I min. 
11 sec. The clocking is unofficial, but as the 
results were much the same with the different 
watch-holders there is no reason to doubt its 
substantial correctness, and the rate works 
out at between thirty-two and thirty-three 
miles per hour. 


Smooth Travelling. — At the second 
attempt the Mercedes started perhaps fifty 
yards behind the so-called 24 h.p. Mors (really 
very much more powerful), and it was wonder- 
ful to see how she overhauled this splendid 
car and went right away from her as if she 
were standing. And yet the German cariiage 
is notin the least shaky as one might suppose, 
and travels so smoothly that there is little 
sensation of the railway speed, 
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Copyright of “ The Tatler” 
THE CRICKET PAVILION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


The two figures directly in front of W. G. Grace are G. W. Beldam 
and W. L. Murdoch 


Back from South Africa. — Frank Mitchell, the Yorkshire 
cricketer, who is back in England from South Africa, has been 
scoring heavily in Johannesburg this winter ; 123, 96 not out, 84, 
and 57 have been his last four scores. Whether he will play county 
cricket or not is doubtful. That he will be welcomed by Yorkshire 
should he be able to spare the time to play first-class cricket goes 
without saying. 


A Great Personality.—Albert Trott is one of the great person- 
alities of the cricket field. There is no batsman, excepting 
perhaps Jessop, who is more heartily welcomed by the crowd, as if 
he stays at the wickets he is usually worth watching. Trott is a 
great cricketer—in his day none greater. He is the most resourceful 
bowler in first-class cricket, and though his average may not compare 
with that of Rhodes and Hirst, take him all in all I would rather 

have him on 


my side as a 
bowler than 
anyone else 


in England. 
But, unfortu- 
nately, he is a 
cricketer of 
moods. One 
day he bowls 
quite moderate- 
ly and the next 
he is the best 
bowler in the 
world. Asa 
fieldsman ‘Trott 
has no superior ; 
he has made 
some _ remark- 
able catches at 
extra slip, and 
no return is too 
hot for him. 
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THE DOMESTIC SIDE OF A FAMOUS 
CRICKETER’S LIFE 


Albert Trott and his little daughter at Lord’s 


A Mighty Hitter.—He has hit a ball over the pavilion at Lord’s, 
a feat no one else has accomplished, and he once drove a ball clean 
out of Trent Bridge ground, which I really believed would have 
realised 25 runs had the stroke been run out. With more discretion 
and less valour he would, perhaps, make more runs, but no one will 
ever forget his magnificent innings of 164 against Yorkshire in May, 
1899. When on tour with Lord Hawke’s team in South Africa he 
took over 150 wickets for 8 runs apiece, and he has lately come 


back from New Zealand, where naturally he took heaps of wickets: 
and made as many runs as he wanted. He loves cricket and is 
never tired ; he would willingly bowl one end and field long-off at. 
the other. He is extremely popular and deservedly so. Middlesex 
are lucky in the possession of such a cricketer, for Trott always 
plays for his side and never for himself. He has never been known 
to lose his temper. Altogether he is a thoroughly good fellow. 


The Preparation of Wickets.—No mention was made at the 
annual meeting of the M.C.C. of any rule dealing with the above 
subject, and | understand that the M.C.C. committee came to the 
conclusion that it would be almost impossible to draft a law which 
could be put into motion in the event of a breach. What has. 
apparently happened is that the county captains unanimously con- 
demned the artificial wicket and the M.C.C. committee backed them 
up as strongly. Asa result of this a circular has been sent to the: 
various county committees to the effect “that it is undesirable in the 
interests of cricket that the wickets should be prepared artificially.” 
So strong an expression of opinion coming from two such distin- 
guished bodies is, we may confidently hope, sure to have the very 
greatest effect. The roller, the watering pot, and the mowing 
machine are quite sufficient to prepare a good wicket. At Lord’s: 
nothing else is used in the making of a pitch, and the Oval, Leyton,,. 
and Birmingham might well follow this example. The proposal to 
widen the bowling crease by 2 ft. was carried with but one dissentient 
voice, that of the Rev. J. C. Crawford, father of V. F. S. Crawford,. 
the Surrey cricketer. The new rule came into force on the following 
day, Thursday, May 8. 


An All-round Player.—Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet is likely to take: 
a prominent place in cricket this year. He batted and bowled 
consistently well on the recent tour in the West Indies, and his. 
century at Cambridge for Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower’s eleven 
against the ’Varsity was a splendidly free innings. Mr. Bosanquet 
is not exactly a pretty bat, but his methods are interesting, and few 
men play better on a sticky wicket. There are not many finer 
fielders, and he can bowl both fast and slow, and though his leg 
breaks sometimes pitch three or four times they are not to be 
despised. There are many Middlesex supporters who think it crass 
folly to allow Mr. Bosanquet to go on with his slows, but he has 
dismissed some of the best batsmen in England with them, and. 
after all the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


Durham 
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Who has just returned from South Africa 
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The Australian Cricketers.—The Australians performed really 
brilliantly at Nottingham, and we must be prepared for some stern 
‘struggl:s in the test matches, though I still adhere to my opinion 
that we shall win the rubber. Darling, the Australian captain, is 
batting better than ever, and Hopkins, of whom many Australian 


critics had said far from kind 
‘things, played a capital innings, 
but Armstrong’s seven wickets 
was the surprise. No one ever 
‘suspected his being able to take 
seven wickets in a big match. 
Hill, Gregory, and Noble have not 
‘yet got into form, but we may ex- 
pect something from Hill shortly, 
cand heaven help our bowlers when 
he gets going. The strength of 
th: visitors lies in the fact that 
nearly every man can both bat and 
‘bowl. Even Jones is a dangerous 
‘slogger, and Howell can hit a ball 
.as far as most men, but the whole 
‘crux of the question is whether 
Jones will regain his bowling form. 
After Howell’s performance against 
Surrey there seems to be no doubt 
that on a sticky wicket the Aus- 
tralian bowling is quite as effective 
as in 1899, but it remains to be 
seen how it will fare on a fast, 
‘dry pitch. 


Turning Over a New Leaf.— 
It is not a little curious that A. O. 
Jones, G. L. Jessop, and John 
‘Gunn, who all failed so conspi- 
cuously in batting in Australia, 
should on their return home and 
at their first encounter with the 
Australians meet with success. 
Jones and J. Gunn never scored 
30 in a test match, and Jessop 


only once got over that number, but in the London County v. 
Australia match Jessop made a brilliant 47, and for Notts A. O. 
Jones made 45 and 18, and J. Gunn 80 and 30. 


Veterans in Form.—Quite a feature of the season has been the 
fine batting of the veterans of the cricket field, W. G. Grace, 


W. L. Murdoch, and Arthur Shrewsbury ; 
Grace and Murdoch only just failed to make 
their hundreds for London County v. Surrey, 
and at Lord’s last week both again batted 
admirably, while Shrewsbury played a beauti- 
ful innings at Nottingham against the 
Australians. “ W. G.” will be fifty-four on 
June 18, Murdoch will be forty-seven in 
October, and Shrewsbury was forty-six last 
April. 


An Evergreen Player.—Arthur Shrewsbury 
took part in the first match the Australians 
ever played in England when Nottingham 
defeated the colonials in an innings, but 
coming up to Lord’s for their next match they 
established the fame of Australian cricket by 
dismissing a strong M.C.C. eleven for 19 
runs and winning in a single day by nine 
wickets. 


A Wonderful Cricketer. — Mr. F. S. 
Jackson is indeed a wonderful cricketer. In 
February, 1900, he went to South Africa 
with his militia battalion, but was invalided 
home at the end of July with enteric 
fever. He made but a single appearance 
in first-class cricket that year, when he 
‘scored 134 and 42 for the Gentlemen v. 
Players at Scarborough. Returning to the 
front in February of 1901 Mr. Jackson 
arrived back in England three months ago, 
and in his first county match for Yorkshire 
v. Essex at Leyton scored 1o1, not out. He 
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was lucky in being missed very carly in his innings, but he played 
superbly on a slow wicket and is evidently just as good as ever. 
It is very assuring to find him in such good form as one looks to 
him to take a leading part in the coming test matches. Two years’ 
absence from first-class cricket has evidently not affected his skill. 


Mr. Jackson, it will be remem- 
bered, was conspicuously success- 
ful against the Australians three 
years ago, scoring 73 and 37 at 
Lord’s, 44 at Manchester, and 118 
at the Oval. Harrow ought to be 
very proud of the fact that she 
has sent forth two such magnificent 
players as F. S. Jackson and A. 
C, MacLaren. 


Mr. MacLaren and his Critics. 
—Afropos of Mr. A. C. MacLaren 
one cannot but deprecate many of 
the remarks that have lately been 
made about him in certain quar- 
ters. The private affairs of Mr. 
MacLaren are his business and no 
one else’s, and the cricket world 
views with little favour the irre- 
sponsible vapourings of writers 
who should really ascertain the 
truth before making criticisms, 
which to say the least are not in 
good taste. 


Cambridge and Kent. — Mr. 
C. J. Burnup, who is known to 
his familiars as “ Pinkey,” was 
educated at Malvern and Clare 
College, Cambridge. His school 
career was a distinguished one 


Copyright of “ Lhe Tatler’ both as a cricketer and a foot- 


Tom Richardson and Robert Abel 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF THE SURREY TEAM baller. Going up to Cambridge 


in October, 1894, he should, per- 
haps, have secured his cricket 


“blue” in the following season, for he played a fine innings for the 
Gentlemen of England v, [ Zingari at Lord’s in June of that year. 


Mr. Burnup was one of the mainstays of the Cambridge eleven the 
three years he was in the team, and now he is one of the mainstays 


Cc. J. BURNUP 


The well-known Kent batsman 
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of Kent. He is a very sound and safe batsman, particularly 
strong on the leg side, and when set can drive with great power. 


He is no bad bowler, having the power of 
making the ball curl in the air, and when the 
Australians were last here accomplished a 
remarkable performance at Canterbury. Mr. 
Burnup is a magnificent long field and third 
man. He is very fast, throws strongly, and 
catches most things. He has played cricket 
in America and Canada and football in South 
Africa. He has made the only 200 ever scored 
for Kent, and is next to Mr. Mason the best 
batsman in that eleven. He has played Asso- 
ciation football for England, being a very fast 
outside left, Altogether Mr. Burnup is a 
notable athlete. 

One of ‘‘W. G.’s” Finds.—Mr. W. Smith, 
who came out fourth in the batting averages 
last year, is one of W. G. Grace’s finds. He 
hails from Witney in Oxfordshire—where the 
blankets come from—which town, | believe, 
has also the distinction of bringing out G. L. 
Jessop. Gilbert Jessop, under Mr, Smith’s 
captaincy, played for Witney for three seasons 
before he came into county cricket. Mr, 
Smith is the captain and the mainstay of the 
Oxford City football team.and he played with 
success for the South against the North at 
centre-half at the Crystal Palace last season, 
Up to the present Mr. Smith’s experience of 
first-class cricket has been confined to London 
County matches, but he is qualifying for 
Gloucester and will most probably be seen 
in the ranks of the west county team next 
season. 


DAE RARE Pk: [No. 47, May 21, 1902 


Mr. Fred Roe’s Picture in this Year’s Salon. 


“TO THE ONE TRUE LASS.” 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE SALON IN PARIS 


This picture suggested the following verses to Mr. F. E. Weatherley :— 


He sits alone in the waning light, 
And lonely he well may be, 
For 'tis fifty years ago to-night 
They parted, he and she. 
But he looks at her picture hanging there, 
And the old quick pulses stir, 
And he thinks of the days, and the primrose ways, 
When he was a boy with her. 


Then down she steps from her dim gold frame 
And crosses the old oak floor, 

And takes his hand, and calls his name, 
Just as she did of yore. 

And over the hills they wander away 
To a world that is ever new; 

Dreaming of how they would wed some day — 
A dream that has ne'er come true. 


‘The dream is gone past hope and prayers, 
They never have met again ; 

But who shall say that a love like theirs 
Ever was given in vain? 

And he thinks of the maids, and the men he knew, 
That love and change and part ; 

And he blesses God that his heart was true 


To the love of one true heart. 
And he looks in her face 


With his old courtly grace, 
And the smile in his loyal eye; 


And he fills up his glass 
To the one true lass 
He loved in the long gone by ! 
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HENDERSON’S LUCK. - - 


A COMPLETE STORY. By G. S. Layard. 


‘¢ [> xtraordinarily lucky fellow, Tom Hen- 

derson,” said Bones as _ he blew the 
ash off his cigarette with a gesture of disgust. 
‘‘ His ignorance about wine is as colossal as 
his ignorance about horses, and yet—not in 
spite of his having the palate of a rhinoceros 
but actually because he has one—he’s dropped 
into a fortune worth, they say, £5,000 a 
year.” 

“1 thought he was a friend of yours,” 
said Barker, ‘‘ he always struck me as rather 
a decent sort.” 

“Oh, he’s right enough if it wasn’t for his 
crass stupidity,” said Bones, ‘‘ but it’s enough 
to make a dog sick to see a man, however 
much he’s your friend, drop into a good thing 
which you’ve deserved and he hasn’t. Now 
here have I been all my life picking orange 
peel off paths and helping old ladies out of 
railway carriages, not to mention that I have 
carefully made it my business to develop a 
taste in wine both extensive and peculiar, 
and yet no golden apple has fallen into my 
mouth.” 

“Spit it out, old man!” said Barker. 
“Judging from the mixing of your metaphors 
you seem a bit squiffy.” 

“T don’t know why you should be vulgar,” 
said Bones, whose temper was making him 
more of a purist than usual, ‘‘and I don’t 
know what ‘squiffy’ means, but what I do 
know is that it’s a downright incentive to 
ignorance to see knowledge bested and 
sciolism triumphant.” 

‘«¢ Sciolism’ is a good word,” said Barker, 
“but perhaps you'll speak English. I don’t 
carry a dictionary about my clothes.” 

“ Sciolism, my dear boy,” said Bones 
patronisingly, “is another word for quackery, 
and quackery is another word for pretentious, 
superficial knowledge, and a man has super- 
ficial, pretentious’ knowledge when he gets 
hold of catchwords for every conceivable 
subject and builds up a reputation upon 
them.” : 

“That’s news,” said Barker, who was 
secretly impressed by Bones’s erudition, “ but 
how does this: apply to Tom Henderson’s 
luck ?” 

“Il tell you,” said Bones. 

“Ves, and tell it in English,” said 
Barker, 

“T will do my best to descend to your 
level,” retorted Bones. 

“ Know then,” he continued after he had 
lighted another cigarette, “that Tom Hender- 
son is engaged to old Tregunter’s daughter 
and that she’s to have a dowry of £100,000 
to £150,000 down.” 

“‘Who’s old Tregunter ??’ said Barker. 

“Old Tregunter, my dear boy, is William 
Jones Tregunter, founder of the firm of 
Perrymead and Co., and inventor and brewer, 
or whatever it is called, of the poison known 
to commerce as Canadian claret. As you 
doubtless know he has fattened on the 
enlarged livers of two generations of our 
lower middle classes——” 

“ Turned them, in fact,” interrupted Barker 
parenthetically, ‘‘into a sort of human fédéés 
de foie gras.” 

‘“‘ Exactly,” said Bones, a little disappointed 
that he had not thought of the illustration 


himself, ‘‘exactly—turned his fellow creatures 
into a sort of Strasburg pie and handed down 
as many gallons of uric acid to future genera- 
tions as would go to float a gunboat.” 

“Or to break the back of a destroyer,” 
said Barker. 

“Or to break the back of the Codra,” 
repeated Bones, who thought these brilliant 
interruptions of his friend amazingly super- 
fluous, but wished to keep on terms with his 
listener. 

“Well, as I have just said, Tom Hender- 
son has no more palate than a rhinoceros, 
and wouldn’t know the difference with his 
eyes shut between a glass of claret and a 
glass of Stephens’s blue-black ink. Doubtless 
you have also noticed that whenever he is 
given a glass of claret to drink he first holds 
it up to the light, shuts one eye, takes a 
deliberate sip, and then with the air of a con- 
noisseur invariably remarks, ‘This reminds 
me of the taste of the old original amber- 
coloured Medoc. It is different in colour but 
the bouquet is precisely the same.’ If I’ve 
heard him say that once I’ve heard him say 
it twenty times in the last two years, and the 
last time he said it to a corked bottle of 
Trilby’s worst. That’s his claret tag, and as 
I say he would say it to a bottle of ink if it 
was labelled ‘St. Julien.’ Just in the same 
way he always says of a horse that it has ‘a 
fine barrel’ and of a cow that it is ‘a good 
old-fashioned sort’ when he wouldn’t know a 
blood mare from a Clydesdale stallion or a 
Jersey heifer from a Hereford bull. Those 
are his horse and cow tags, and he is as 
satisfied with his sententious verdicts as if he 
knew as much about a horse as Tattersall or 
as much about cows or claret as I do.” 

“But what,” said Barker, “have cows to 
do with Canadian claret ?” 

“Cows, my dear boy,” said Bones in a less 
rancorous voice—for he saw his opportunity— 
“are wise enough to have nothing to do with 
old Tregunter’s Canadian poison. They are 
not taking any. If human beings were as 
wise as cows Tregunter would be a pauper 
instead of a millionaire. But I have mentioned 
cows for the purpose of reminding you that 
Tom Henderson has sententious tags for every 
occasion, and that he has used these tags 
over and over again for time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. At last his seed has fallen 


“You are right,” retorted Bones ; ‘I glory 
in the fact that I am not one of those who 
hides his light under a wine-cooler. One rule 
I have, however, always observed at that 
house, and that is not to risk the claret for 
fear lest the old sinner should provide us with 
his own decoction. Now mark the confounded 
luck of the thing. When the ladies were gone 
and the decanters were circulating Tom 
Henderson filled his claret glass and I looked 
for his undoing. As I expected, he held his 
glass with an almost devotional air up to the 
light, shut one eye, sighed gently, sipped it, 
and then after giving it full time to settle on 
his palate gave vent to his time-honoured tag 
about its reminding him of the old original 
amber-coloured Medoc, in bouquet of course, 
though not in colour. I glanced at old Tre- 
gunter, expecting to see his face wreathed in 
sarcastic smiles. Instead of that I found it 
lighted up with an unaccountable and un- 
mistakable enthusiasm. A moment after and 
he was slapping Henderson on the back and 
saying, ‘You're right, my boy. No wonder 
it reminds you of the old original Medoc, for 
that’s just the very thing it is, though not 
one man ina hundred would have known it. 
It’s the very earliest red Medoc with the very 
identical bouquet as the amber, and _ there’s 
nothing like it in this best of all possible 
worlds, though the man must have a palate of 
the rarest to recognise it.’ With this he rung 
up another bottle which he and Henderson 
discussed, while 1 had to sit and look on. 
Since. then Henderson has dined at every 
dinner party they have given, has drunk 
gallons of the old red Medoc, for a pint of 
which I would have sold my last shirt, and to 
make a long story short has so made the 
running that he is now the accepted suitor of 
old Tregunter’s only daughter, and all because, 
after saying the wrong thing a hundred times 
over and over again in the wrong place, the 
time came when by sheer force of reiteration 
the wrong thing happened to be the right 
thing in the right place.” 

“ And what’s the lady like ?” said Barker. 

“She’s about as yellow as the Tregunter 
guineas,” lied Bones ; and he lighted another 
cigarette as Barker whispered to himself, 
“ Sour Canadian grapes ! ” 


upon a most excellent soil.” 

“Like the parrot,” interposed 
Barker, “who could only say, ‘1 think 
the more,’ and at last was asked why 
he spoke so little and for the first 
time in his life answered apropos.” 

“Precisely,” said Bones; “your 
mind jumps aptly to my conceptions. 
Well, a month ago Tom Henderson 
and I were dining at the Tregunter 
mansion. Now, the old poisoner keeps 
a really splendid cellar, and is a fine 
judge of wine which has not been 
manufactured on the premises, and 1, 
as you know, have a not despicable 
taste that way.” 

“Nor,” interposed Barker, ‘ were 
you backward, I imagine, in impressing 
that fact upon your host.” 
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FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 
A Monthly Prize of £5 for the best Photograph 


Until further notice “‘ The Tatler” is offering 
a prize of £5 every month for the most 


interesting amateur photograph. Photographs 
(snapshots or time-exposures) may deal with 
any subject—sporting, social, theatrical, or 
eccentric. No photograph will be returned and 
the Editor reserves the right of publishing any 
photographs received, but for every photograph 
published payment will be made. The photo- 
gtaphs should be carefully packed and ad- 
dressed to the Kodak Editor, “ The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, E.C., and have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written on 
the back 
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THE YOUNGEST AUTHOR IN 


pas is just now interested in an example of 

precocious genius which suggests com- 
parisons with Pascal, who wrote an essay 
on acoustics in the intervals of playing at 
marbles, and Voltaire who composed excellent 
verse before reaching his teens. Mdlle. 
Carmen d’Assilva, the writer of “The Um- 
brella’s Plaint,” which has been translated 
into English, celebrated her tenth birthday 
on March 5, 1902. In the course of the past 
two years she has poured forth prose and 
verse, the literary finish, fanciful charm, and 
philosophic fancy of which show matured 
powers which it is the rarest thing in the world 
to find in one so young. 

Carmen d’Assilva is only a pseudonym 
which the child authoress has chosen to take, 
her baptismal name being Champmoynat. 
Her father, who died recently, was a naval 
officer, whilst her mother is a pianist of some 
distinction in Paris who in 1898 made several 
appearances in London. Up to that time 
Madame de Champmoynat hardly seemed to 
have realised the full extent of her little 
daughter’s wonderful powers. During the 
visit to London, however, Carmen happened 
to recite some of her poems and stories to 
Lady Warwick, Lady Churchill, and other 
friends of her mother in English society. In 
her enthusiasm Lady Warwick excited the 
interest of our late Queen in the little girl, and 
one day she was invited to Windsor to recite to 


Our Third Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.¢., answers tothe eighth 
acrostic (dated May 21) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, June 2. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘‘ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


THE YOUNGEST LIVING AUTHOR 
Carmen d’Assilva 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Third Series) 


The ladies like to be presented—quite ; 
And say it’s nicer now it's done at night. 


1, A wondrous bird named in Arabian tales 
With wings which must have been as big as sails. 


. He loved, and like the god of love was blind 
Not to see through disguise of Rosalind. 


. Add th. Lo the happiest-time of all, 
Which.once departed is beyond recall. 


. In warm June days this is a cool retreat ; 
Defying earwigs, lovers find it sweet. 


. Its place is at the end: or to endure, 
In boots it’s made before the boots I’m sure. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Third Series) 


Tole Meee cAveat Resmi Lise ta Ve mean, 
2 A 0, I (e E 
Bp Ne (victory reversed) Vv 
fase 1D) A N E 
5 A N Vv. I 16; 
Cy 3% E Ss 


4. “ Danish Bride” is accepted. 

Correct answers have been received from—Agate, 
Alex, Acrosticess, Ariel, Aylwards, Antonio, Aobopatai, 
Atin, Addled-head, Aramis, Amac, Algo, A-flat, Aurelie, 
Amsi, Ancesmur, Arbaces, Arlencar, Aza, Blinko, Bird, 
Booboo, Brownie, Berth, Bonbon, Boveen, Bydand, 
Beagle, Blackie, Bacillus, Bumblebee, Bellasis, Bamloc, 
Bhong, Benmore, Beaconsfield, Burlington, Barum, 
Bumbo, Babu, Babs, Babagee, Buttons, Billum, Bosso, 
Blueloch, Cheshire-cat, Christmas, Carus, Cardo, Candid, 
Chums, Changiabhut, Charlock, Corporal, Clare, Chicot, 
Cockie, Chaff, Cassandra, Cumpy, Coomb, Coltie, 
Chippie, Coquitas, Clovepink, Cherokee, Crumpsall, 
Cinderella, Camac, Clickles, Cornuto, Dunwood, Doric, 
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her Majesty. When Carmen had finished the 
Queen kissed her and said, ‘‘ You ought to 
be very, very grateful to God, my dear little 
girl, fora gift like that.” This incident doubt- 
less impressed Madame Champmoynat with 
the extraordinary talent of her child and led 
her to give it active encouragement. On 
their return to Paris Carmen had a little room 
given to her in their house in the Rue 
Montaigne with a little writing table and 
other literary accessories, and here in seclusion 
she writes for hours when the fever of 
composition is upon her. 

Of late Mdlle. d’Assilva has taken to play- 
writing, One or two little pieces from her pen 
have actually been produced on the stage, 
and a two-act comedy, La Nourrice, has 
been accepted for production at the Théatre 
des Mathurins, Paris, whilst she is engaged 
upon a more ambitious work which is actually 
to be submitted to the Comédie Frangaise. 
This sounds almost incredible, but Mdlle. 
d’Assilva’s credentials as a dramatic authoress 
were recently endorsed, notwithstanding her 
tender age, by the Société des Auteurs 
Dramatiques, M. Sardou as president per- 
sonally welcoming her at a meeting of the 
society the other day. Little Carmen’s dra- 
matic talent in reading her own productions 
has led to more than one suggestion from 
theatrical managers that she should be allowed 
to appear upon the stage. 


Competition. 


Derry, Danesfort, Droit, Debenture, Dallas, Duplex, 
Dodo, Droffas, Dolittle, Donna, Donovan, Discoverer, 
Devilina, Depot, Dafne, Daffodil, Dorridge, Daphne, 
Dominie, Dugli, Daddy, Dickie, Elmina, Ellart, Elogium, 
Evergreen, Elbo, Elfin, Eitnua, Essendon, Eel, Ercles, 
Ellhay, Essespip, Emor, Edina, Eloc, Edreyn, Fritz, 
Flosager, Frangipani, Ferret, Flora, Frisco, Fluff, 
Flamingo, Finola, Florodora, Flotsam, Fechan, Felday, 
Flavia, Glevum, Gladys, Gamechick, Glenhome, Gipsy, 
Grappler, Guess-aright, Gigas, Gander, Games, Golo, 
Gortmore, Geraldine, Glanea, Hadsell, Heather-bell, 
Hope, H.H.H., Halcro, Hecke, Hibernia, Hattrick, 
Haiya, Herb, Hoparch, Hyffu, Hermit, Invicta, Indignus, 
Inverlodden, Iris, Ignosi, Ignota, Ierne, Ishpelpol, Jako, 
Japanese; Joko, Jimp, Jackgull, Jap, Kispig, Kifta, Kenmor, 
Kram, Ko, Kelpie, Leather, Loidis, Ladbroke, Laurier, 
Leucander, Laric, Luck, Leamington, Legumdoctor, 
Lierre, Lethe, Lamplighter, Laggan, Leslie, Lambro, 
Law, Larkspur, Lav, Lorelei, Leafrule, Leonid, Liquid- 
fuel, Morden-boss, Mudgie, March-hare, Martin's-nest, 
Madcap, Murgeon, Malvina, Mariamne, Minatur, Mac- 
whitlow, Moonface, Melema, Mourino, Mouse, Mummer, 
Musty, Minorca, Monachus, Maggot, Magunota, Maori- 
land, Micat, Noorie, Northampton, Normanhaugh, 
Wortherner, Norreys, Nimble, Narola, Notxac, New- 
beginner, Nibs, Oh-girls, Ominate, Opus, Outsider, Olea, 
Oubit, Ouard, Ooloo, Osprey, Perugia, Patience, Pongkyle, 
Poolea, Penetrator, Piscator, Pongdong, Polonia, Pinkun, 
Picklock, Phunga, Patlamutla, Pocahontas, Primrose, 
Ping-pong, Perky, Petrol, Piccaninny, Penwoman, Porcu- 
pine, Pippip, Peveril, Polmont, Res, Rowbarton, Rustica, 
Ronin, Roryomore, Kosewood, Ronin, Ryde, Ruffino, 
Seeta, Sparrow, Shirley, St. Quentin, Saracen, Smarg, 
Seagull, Steuma, Seaforth, Scaramuccio, Sarnia, Selyom, 
Skedaddle, Semaj, Simona, Sitsorca, She, Salemina, 
Spenner, Sirrom, Silver, Sturford, Scolopax, Snevets, 
Spero, Sec, Spartan, Sterne, Shamrock, Solvo, Santoy, 
Triumvirate, Tarbrush, Tramp, Trottiwee, Tina, Towy, 
Tyne, Tucker, Toddles, The-hen, Tattler, Tinker, Tubbs, 
Twig, Trecastell, Tatlera, Twoees, Totlander, Uncle- 
Stout, United, Usher, Uncle-Caslett (Riga), Victor, 
Vernon, Varvicus, Valentine, Waherne, Wharfe, Wigwam, 
Walrus, Winifred, Wink, Warrat, Westwater, Wyst, 
Waratah, Wildfire, Wasp, Wybith, Wulfruna, Yellow, 
Yoicks, Yamecir, Yram, Yoko, Yenhow, Zeta, Zyzy, Zany, 
Zazel, Zingari, Zyx. 

“St. Quentin” and ‘‘Elma” left out the fifth light in 
No, 3. 

“Vernon” is informed that there is a ‘‘ Romsey” in 
the Isle of Thanet, whereas there is no word :“ Epitath,” 

No answers to No. 3 were received from‘ Trecastell,” 
“Deb -nture,” ‘* Mudgie,” or ‘‘ Bumblebee.” 

“Tow” cannot be accepted for the first light as it has 
no connection with ‘ rush,” ‘ 

The Acrostic Editor regrets to inform “Charlock” 
that he cannot accept “tree” as equivalent to “leaf,” 
and ‘“*Waherne” that no answer signed ‘“ Warata"” 
arrived for No. 1. 
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Touching Court Dresses.—The number of new gowns I have 
seen lately has been truly bewildering, wearisome | was almost going 
to say ; but however much I may suffer from bodily fatigue a beautiful 
dress always arouses in me a fresh enthusiasm and awakens an echo 
of appreciation somewhere in my heart. With the court gowns | 
am purposely not dealing this week, for the simple reason that there 
is so much tosay that it is apt to become monotonous, and that in 
spite of the immense variety there is a certain sameness in the 


gowns. I make no apology for the paradoxical nature of this 
remark. That they are lovelier than ever I am justified in stating, 


but by the time this appears in print the columns of the daily papers 
will have set forth the material and construction of each in 
full; and repetition is one of the unpardonable sins in the 
twentieth century. Besides 
which the tale of flowers 
and lace, silver ‘and 
mother-o’-pearl told on the 
occasion of the previous 
Court applies equally well 
to the recent function. 


An Epidemic of Crowns. 
—How everything is be- 
coming permeated with the 
coronation. I have seen 
coronation gloves and 
coronation hose; the 
daintiest thing I ever came 
across was a pair of the 
latter in white silk em- 
broidered with a silken floral 
design and supplemented 
with a raised crown in silver 
thread. Crowns are woven 
into our laces and confront 
us in our ribbons, and every 
day the epidemic seems to 
rage with greater vigour. 
Before June 26 we shall be 
eating our ices out of model 
anointing spoons; the 
shops are full of them 
already, and my only wondcr 
is that I have not yet found 
the hat-pin with a crown in 
place of the head, nor the 
tie-pin in the form of a 
coronation chair. On one 
occasion it was my painful 
privilege to examine sam- 
ples of coronation wallpaper 
—lI shall see them on my 
death-bed—and I have 
given up going to see a 
friend because she is work- 
ing her husband a pair of 
coronation slippers in art 
shades. 


Pretty Fancies.—It is 
the want of originality that 
is so distressing, not the 
loyalty of the motive. A 
good thing makes its ap- 
pearance and it is immediately copied in a hundred inferior ways 
until it is utterly and entirely vulgarised. To my mind half the 
charm of a thing is in the suggestion, the veiled compliment so 
to speak, and I confess I am a litt'e on the side of those who 
consider that to calla spade a spade is the reverse of artistic. A 
very up-to-date corsetiére has laid in a stock of the loveliest lily of 
the valley brocade, a compliment to the Queen’s fancy for these 


FOR THE RACES 


Gown of grey taffetas shot with pink, cape collar of old ivory lace, and hat of tuscan straw 
bordered with black and trimmed with pink roses and moss-green ribbon 
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flowers which is both pretty and graceful; and one or two of my 
acquaintances have ordered the daintiest little handkerchiefs of real 
lace, to be made especially as souvenirs, with the figures 1902 and 
a charming tangle of the rose, shamrock, and thistle all round. 


On Sunshades.—And speaking of lace—I am always speaking 
of it i own, but there is invariably something new to say—I am 
quite charmed with the new Jace sunshades. With lace on one’s 
gown, lace application on 
one’s gloves and stockings, 
which is the very latest fad 
of Madame la Mode’s, and 
a charming one to boot, the 
lace parasol seems just the 
one thing needful. Black 
Chantilly rose motifs on 
white silk are as pretty as 
any, and the écru motifs 
also on white parasols, or 
as an edging to frills upon 
frills of white chiffon are 
delightfully dainty, while 
the sticks are nearly always 
white to match, with crystal, 
painted china, or cut glass 
ball tops, and in the darker 
and more serviceable kind 
gun-metal handles studded 


with gems. The chiné 
parasol with blurred floral 
pattern is exceedingly 


popular, but of that I spoke 
quite a long time ago. I 
am very much addicted, 
too, to the Maltese 
parasol ; it is dignified and 
good, and for those of my 
sex who have reached the 
age when dignified apparel 
is their choice and who, 
however, do not care to 
contemplate emancipation 
from all light colours it is 
a delightful concession, and 
no complexion need fear the 
soft creamy tint. 


lace 


Race coat of cream cloth 
with revers of cream 
lace over green taffetas 
threaded with black 
ribbon velvet, and ties 
of same. Hat of lace 
and chiffon with black 


Pelerines and Fichus.— 
With the tailor-made, how- 
ever, or more properly the 


brush osprey river gown—for I am 
speaking specially of the 


white or coloured linens or 
serges—the eternal lace or 
chiffon accessory is having 
arival. I have seen some 
charming embroidered cam- 
bric pelerines with fronts to 
match which are infinitely 
more workmanlike than the 
lace pelerines, and _ yet 
supply the soft finishing 
touch which is quite indis- 
pensable to the 
nowadays. They are to be had in all colours to match the costume, 
and make such pretty little extra wraps for the cool of the evening 
or the first freshness of the morning ; they wash, too, and look 
as well afterwards, which is more than can be said for the lace 
pelerine, so that one or two will practically last throughout the whole 
summer. For our afternoon gowns the fichu Marie Antoinette 
will be worn a great deal, and I should like to remind those of my 


gown 


EES GATE Re. 


sex who are moderately clever with their 
needles that they are the easiest things 
poss.ble to make, a couple of yards of some 
soft tinted chiffon or point d’esprit and a 
single frill all round, finished, perhaps, with 
an edging of lace or a lace application and 
knotted in front with, say, a spray or two of 
flowers and you have the sweetest finish to 
a gown imaginable. 


Race Gowns.—Derby and Ascot gowns 
are very much in our minds at present. I 
have been interviewing quite a number, and 
very smart they are this year, I assure 
you. Lace robes for Ascot are popular, 
and one I saw—I suppose I ought 
not really to include it among the real 
lace robes—was of the softest ca/é-au- 
fait crépe de chine with wide dayadére 
insertions of Irish crochet, which was 
worked over and outlined with pale blue 
buff and green silk while there were 
touches of black velvet to “ bring out 
the colours.” Another Ascot gown was 
of cream voile adorned all round with 
graduated so/e‘/ box pleats with a band 
of its own material edging the skirt and 
adorned with floral motifs worked in 
amethyst silk with black velvet centres. 
The bolero was loose and box-pleated 
and was caught on one side with a 
very big bow of cream sitin ribbon 
and an amethyst buckle, and the high 
soft satin-swathed belt was fastened 
behind with a buckle of the same 
description. Then there was a gown of 
lilac-coloured canvas, the skirt adorned 
with deep tucks in sets of three, and the 
bolero bodice fastened over a vest of 
ivory chiffon worked in silver thread 
with wide crossed straps of the material, 
each strap adorned at either end with a 
lilac silk “flower” button and tassels. 
‘Lhe sleeves finished in a wide bell over 
full Turkish sleeves of chiffon worked in 
silver, and the hat designed to be worn 
with it was of tucked mauve tulle 
trimmed with lilac and touches of black 
velvet. 


Garden Frocks.—A friend 
came to me a week ago for 


my advice on the matter of 
morning gowns. She lives in 
the country — 


happy woman— 
and spends all 
her mornings in 


of gathers over the hips. They were fastened 
down the front with a wide band of the 
material embroidered in a key pattern in pale 
blue, pale pink, lavender, or pale green 
washing silk, and'I imagined her at once 
among the pinks and roses in this simple 
Arcadian “get-up” with, of course, a big 
tuscan hat trimmed with roses, picotees, or 
any simple, homely, garden flower ; and very 
sweet was the picture I conjured up in my 
mind. I despatched my inspiration by post 
that evening and I am gratified to hear that my 
advice has been promptly and enthusiastically 


EVENING GOWN 


Of black point d'esprit oven soft satin, trimmed with waved bands ot black Chantilly and graduated 


a garden which a week or two hence will 
be a perfect paradise of roses and pinks. She 
particularly wanted something “ pretty, simple, 
up-to-date, washing, and white” for morning 
garden wear, and something that was not too 
expensive so that she might indulge in a 
frequent change. I saw just the thing the 
other day in the course of my peregrinations. 
Sweet little gowns of white cambric made very 
full and soft by means of a gathered yoke and 
collar band, the sleeve gathered over the 
shoulders and aga‘n into the cuff, a soft folded 
sils b-It, and the skirt adorned with three lines 


frills of net 


acted upon. Unfortunately, however, such a 
morning garb would be practically useless for 
a number of us, and certainly would not 
accord well with the dust, smoke, and grime 
of our dear, dirty old metropolis. j 


La Samothrace.—Only the other day I 
picked up the new brochure which the London 
Corset Company of 42, New Bond Street, 
has issued quite lately. 1 know several 
people who can never mention La Samothrace 
corsets without gratitude, for it stands to 
them as the emblem of a newly-acquired 
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beauty of form, not to speak of absolute 
comfort and ease. ‘It’s no good talking,” 
as our nurses used to say, but it is a literal 
impossibility for a woman to look nice in a 
new gown unless she is dzen corseté ; | mean 
by that, of course, fashionably corse¢é as well. 
Provided Dame Fashion decreed that we 
should contort our bodies into any form we 
would do it cheerfully, but just at present, as 
I said some while since, she is nothing if not 
hygienic in the matter of our stays. And the 
London Corset Company’s stays are both 
hygienic and comfortable. Every pair is 
made in Paris on the newest French 
lines, and no matter what the propor- 
tions or requirements of the would-be 
purchaser, be she stout or thin, sports- 
woman or stay-at-home, the London 
Corset Company will Supply her wants to 
her satisfaction. 


Useful and Ornamental.—The 
*straight-fronted corset for the tailor-made 
gown is a special line of the London 
Corset Company which I should like to 
mention ; and you will see it illustrated 
in the little booklet of the firm which 
can always be had on _ application. 
Personally I always think that the tailor 
gown requires a very special make of 
corset—something more taut and trim 
and fitting closer to the figure, and which 
gives slightly more support than the 
ordinary corset. But it must be straight- 
fronted of course, and this is just the kind 
of thing youcan get at the above firm for 
£2 12s. 6d. There are the daintiest 
-* evening corsets, too, beautifully trimmed 
with lace and ribbon, and sportswomen 
have told me what a vast amount of 
comfort they manage to get out of the 
ribbon stays (1gs. 6d.) as they give per- 
fect freedom to every movement and are 
very pretty to look at—sportswomen do 
think of that nowadays. I always 
believe in paying a fair price for a pair of 
stays, but all the same to those who are 
blessed with slight figures I can honestly 
recommend the white net corsets, which 
are wonderful value at 12s. 6d. 


A Well-deserved Honour.—I have always 
managed to get such a vast amount of enjoy- 
ment in flattening my nose against the plate 
glass of Mr. J. C. Vickery’s windows (179, 181, 
and 183, Regent Stre.t) that I am delighted to 
see he has received another royal warrant, and 
in addition to being jeweller, silversmith, and 
travelling bag manufacturer to the King and 
Queen and Prince of Wales he has been 
further honoured by a royal sealed warrant as 
goldsmith and silversmith to the Princess 
of Wales. DELAMIRA, 


Lor rules concerning correspondence, see 
last week's issue. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Maset.—(1) You can get the wide cape collars such 
as you describe at D, H. Evans, Oxford Street (lace 
department), either in the real or imitation laces. They 
are very moderate, too,in price. They have flat pelerines 
of accordion-pleated white taffetas, which are what 1 
think youmean. (2) Havea pale blue linen gown with a 
wide round collar of alternate stitched bands of white and 
blue linen and made in the pouched Russian blouse 
form with big mother-o’-pearl buttons. The skirt could 
be trimmed at the bottom to correspond with the collar, 
but I should have it made as simply as possible for the 
purpose for which you require it, Why not trim your 
tuscan hat witha cluster of white roses falling over the 
brim at the back, a rosette of black velvet on either side 
of the flower, and a soft swathing of black tulle round the 
brim? I envy you your skill in millinery. 

DUNDERHEAD.—Write to Mrs, Adair, 90, New Bond 
Street, for her Ganesh chin strap, It will soon take 
away the tendency todoublechins. I so enjoyed reading 
your amusing letter. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


t was a happy idea, entirely due, I 
believe, to Mr. Austin Brereton, who 

is well known in many journalistic circles, 
that a dinner should be given by the 
journalis's of London to their colleagues 
associated with American and colonial 
newspapers, the more particularly as there 
are several additions to their ranks at the 
present moment owing to the coming 


coronation of King Edward. The out- 


IN COMMEMORATION OF 


CORONATION OF EDWARD Vil 


come was a most successful banquet at 
the Criterion Restaurant on May Io, 
when Sir Douglas Straight, editor of the 
Pali Mall Gazette, took the chair, sup- 
ported by journalists associated with the 
great majority of London newspapers. 
There were, it is true, one or two impor- 
tant omissions. Mr. Buckle, the editor 
of the Zzmes, is rarely to be seen at 
gath. rings in connection with his own 
profession, although I believe I am right 
in saying he is an inveterate diner-out, 
and may be seen from time to time at 
dinners of City companies and at in- 
numerable other gatherings. However, 
the Z7zmes on 
its reporting staff, but as will be seen from the following list 


this occasion was represented by a member of 


the newspapers of London were well in evidence :— 


Academy - - - - 
Daily Chronicle - - = - 
Daily Express - - - 
Daily News - - : - 
Daily Telegraph - - - 
Graphic - - - - - 
Gentlewoman - - - 
Illustrated London 
Morning Post - - - 


John Morgan Richards 

W. J. Fisher, L. F. Austin 

C. Arthur Pearson, S. J. Pryor 
H. W. Massingham 

H. L. W. Lawson 

A. S. Boyd 

J. S. Wood 

Bruce S. Ingram 

J. Nicol Dunn 


M. A. P. : - - - T. P. O'Connor, M.P, 

Pall Mall Gazette - - Sir Douglas Straight 

Pelican - - - - - F. M. Boyd 

People - - - - - Joseph Hatton 

Punch - - - - - Henry W. Lucy, Phil May, Arthur W. a@’Beckett 
Referee - = - - George R. Sims 


Reynolds's Newspaper - 
St. James's Gazette - 


W. M. Thompson 
W. D. Ross 


Sphere -— - -  - = J. M. Bulloch 

Stage - - - - - Maurice M. Comerford 
Standard - - - - Sidney J. Low 
Spectator - - - - J. St. Loe Strachey 


Colonel Newnham-Davis 
Arnold White 

Edward Michael 

J. Alfred Spender 
Charles Duguid 


Sporting Times - - - 
Sunday Sun - - - - 
Weekly Dispatch - - - 
Westminster Gazette - - 
World - - - - - 


It is true that Mr. Strachey, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Spender, and 

Mr. Massingham were prevented by other engagements from 
being at the dinner, but they were on the committee. In addition 
to this there were several representatives of literature present, includ- 
ing Major Arthur Griffiths, Mr. Max Pemberton, Mr. Barry Pain, 
Mr. W. Pett Ridge, Mr. Bram Stoker, and Mr. Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. The colonial and American newspapers whose repre- 
sentatives were present included some sixty separate journals of the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Hong Kong, &c. 
Mr. Choate, the American ambassador, made an eloquent oration, 
and Mr. W. J. Fisher, Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P., Mr. Arthur 
W. 2’Beckett, and Mr. L. F. Austin were among the other orators 
of the occasion, all excellent after-dinner speakers. 


understand that there is a feeling among some of the members 

of the Institute of Journalists that they also should give a 
dinner to the colonial and American journalists. One will watch 
with interest the efforts of the Institute of Journalists, which 
in London journalism certainly represents only a section of the 
newspaper world, to see how far it can bring together a greater 
representation of London newspapers than was present at the 
banquet on Saturday. I have always understood that the Institute 
of Journalists mainly consisted in its guiding figures of newspaper 
reason for 


proprietors, and I still await instruction as-to the 


DINNER 


TO THE 


OF LONDON, 


QIVEN In 


THE CRITERION RESTAURANT. 


MAY 10, 


COVER OF THE MENU AT THE JOURNALISTS’ 
DINNER 
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the institute’s existence. I was a member 


for two or three years, and it never 


that it 
the slightest use to anybody except in so 


appeared to me could be of 
far as it offered scope for the vanity of 
the foolish people who like letters after 
their names and who discover 
dignity in the letters, “ F.1.J.” 
I hope that the Institute may give as 
good a dinner to the colonial and American 


journalists as was enjoyed at the Criterion 


some 
However, 


THE 


on May Io. 


r. T. W. H. Crosland lost his action 
against the editor of the Oxz/ook. 

It came on before Mr. Justice Channell 
last week, the claim being for £30, which 
Mr. Crosland conceived was due to him 
for services rendered as assistant-editor 
of that journal. The jury ruled, how- 
that there Mr. 


Crosland will soon, it seems, make his 


ever, was no contract. 


Tiger, now a month'y, into a weekly. 


find that I unfortunately n isspelt 
Mr. Wilfred Whitten’s name in a 
recent paragraph in this letter; that is to say, 1 spelt it 
Wilfred Whitton. I owe Mr. Whitten an apology. He is so 


good a journalist and so pretty a writer that he deserves better 
treatment at the hands of those who have derived pleasure 
from his books and from his journalistic efforts in the Academy, 
of which paper he has been assistant-editor for six years. By the 
way, I recently mentioned in this column the names of Mr. Kitton 
and one or two other gentlemen who deserve a place in Io's 
Who, with the happy result, | find, that these gentlemen received 
with excellent promptitude the forms issued by that invaluable 


publication, and presumably will appear next year. 


am, therefore, tempted to continue my good work, and among 
other names that I suggest should have a place in Who's 
Who are those of Mr. E. V. Lucas and Mr. Rook. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas is one of our very best authorities on the works of 
Charles Lamb ; he is one of our very few genuine humorists, and he 
Mr. Rook isa journalist with 


Clarence 


is an enthusiastic student of literature. 
an excellent gift of style. I have read many delightful articles from 
his pen, and his Hooligan Nights was in every way a capital book. 
I see that Mr. G. K. Chesterton also is not in Who's Who, and | 
should have thought that the number of articles bearing his 
signature in the columns of the Bookman, the Daily News, and 
the Speaker would have as much entitled him to a place there 
as other writers of like quality. Mr. Chesterton has not a good 
literary style nor has he the compensation of distinctive learning, 
but he has been commissioned by the Macmillans or by Mr. John 
Morley—probably because he is of Mr. Morley’s school in politics — 
to write the Zz/e of Browning in the “ English Men of Letters” 
Series—and this must give him a prospective title to a place be his 
book well done or ill done. It cannot be worse done than the 


Byron of the earlier series. 
journal has just appeared bearing the somewhat cumbrous 
title Zhe Oxford Point of View. 
undergraduates of the University of Oxford, and its chief object 
is stated to be ‘to reflect the present attitude of ‘those that 


It is issued by some 


are coming after’ towards literature and art, politics and religion, 
sport and the drama.” Only six numbers will be issued in the 
course of the year, and the magazine, which is sold in London 
The 


number seems 


by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., is published at Is. I wish 
Oxford Point of View every success. Its 


Its editor writes as follows :— 


first 
inclined to “ give away the show.” 

How Democritus would have enjoyed Oxford .and the Oxonian! Ten minutes 
in the High would have left him chuckling for as many hours. The studied look 


of boredom, the laboured attempt at cynicism, the strange and wonderful costume— 
in a word, the “ Oxford Manner"—would, I fear, have been too much for him. 


THE GALEER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


olf law, unlike common law, is not de- 
signed on the principles of eternal justice 
or even of common equity, and it is this that 
makes the rules of the game a stumbling 
block to many new players. There is no 
doubt a substratum of equity in the penal 
code of golf, but the punishment by no means 
invariably fits the crime. The wicked too 
often flourish like the green bay trees of which 
the world of inland golf is full, while the 
path of the righteous is often as hard as it 
used to be in the old days when it was 
narrowly compassed with whins. 


tis to be regretted that the disappearance 
of whins from the golf course has been 
accompanied by a relaxation in the matter of 
penalty from the code of law. We venture to 
think that the cry of “ But itis 19t fair !” has 
of late been too much regarded by our 
legislators. If everything was fair, even, and 
equitable in golf the game would cease to 
charm. It is precisely the possibility that A, 
who has made a mistake, should escape 
punishment, and that B, who has played 
perfectly, may nevertheless 
taste it, that makes the game 
interesting, and in the old 
code this ingredient of chance 
was nicely adjusted and 
distributed over the rules of 
the game. 


Bt apart from interference 

with this fortuitous 
element in golf, which we 
think essential to its charm, 
it is to be feared that recent 
legislators in their zeal for 
reform have overleapt in 
some instances principles that 
have always been recognised 
as part and parcel of golfing 
ethics. It is surely against 
all the tenets of equity, com- 
mon sense, and sportsman- 
like behaviour for a player to 
take back his word, and yet 
by a decision of the Rules of 
Golf Committee this vicious 
principle is sanctioned and 
encouraged. 


n the old days if a man gave up a hole for 
any reason, such as losing his ball, 
nothing could modify his formal declaration. 
Even if the ball, as actually happened in 
important matches, was subsequently found 
in the hole itself the loss of the hole was 
exacted and submitted to as the due result of 
negligence on the part of the player, con- 
firmed and sealed by his formal cession of the 
hole. 


owadays negligence, carelessness, or hasty 

temper are condoned. The case of a 

ball being lost in the hole has not itself been 

submitted to the Rules Committee, but a 

similar case has been decided by them on 

lines which leave little doubt as to what their 
verdict would be. 


A player, after playing several strokes ina 

bunker, gave up the hole and picked 
up his ball. His opponent’s ball, however, 
was subsequently found to be ‘out of bounds ” 
which on the green in question meant the loss 
of the hole. The Rules Committee decided 
that the man who picked up his ball and gave 
up the hole won it. 


J. H. Taylor 


iE is therefore clear, if this ruling be accepted, 

that if a player gives up a hole and it is 
subsequently discovered that his opponent’s 
ball is in any position, such as being lost, that 
involves the loss of the hole, the player is 
entitled to withdraw and claim the hole as if 
his ball was still in play. This appears to be 
a weak-kneed verdict against the true spirit of 
the game and introducing a principle likely to 
lead to endless disputes, 


pretty sure indication of approaching peace 
at the Cape is the successful renewal 
of the South African Golf Championship 
which has just been played at King William’s 
Town. The tournament this year is reported 
to have beaten all previous records in the 
number and representative character of the 
entry. A number of competitions were held 
during the meeting, and the chanipionship 
was won by Mr. D. Proudfoot of Durban, a 
Scotsman from Elie. A professional match 
was won by B. Day of Kimberley, J. John- 
ston of Port Elizabeth being second, and 
J. Stewart of Cape Town, third. 


J. Braid H. Vardon 
LEADING PROFESSIONALS AT BRADFORD 


Wren the Haskell ball arrived on these 

shores from the States less than a year 
ago it met with a very discouraging reception. 
The best players found the reports of its driving 
capacity greatly exaggerated, while they pro- 
nounced it much inferior to the gutty in 
putting and approaching. Its price, more- 
over, was 2s. 6d., and the ball was practically 
forgotten till the week preceding the amateur 
championship. 


ut certain of the better class of players 
appear to have been practising with it 
privily, and when we arrived at Hoylake the 
day before the amateur championship we 
were astounded to find that every second 
entrant for the event was using the much- 
slanged newcomer. A faithful few there were 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal, but 
investigation revealed the sad fact that they, 
too, had tried it and had only given it up 
because they found that it did not improve 
their driving and exercised a pernicious in- 
fluence on their short game ; precisely, in fact, 
what most people found when the ball first 
appeared. 
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he Haskell converts, however, were found 
to be for the most part players whose 
driving capacity was of the ordinary- kind, 
and a little observation was sufficient to 
show that the Haskell was putting fifteen to 
twenty yards on to the drive of the great majority, 
thus putting them on an equality with the very 
longest drivers. It also appeared that any 
eccentricities displayed by the ball in the short 
game were more than discounted by the addi- 
tional length gained in driving. The long 
drivers, on the other hand, found no gain in 
their length from using the Haskell except in 
iron shots, and those who abandoned: it just 
before the championship were sadly at sea 
with the ‘“ gutty” in the neighbourhood of 
the hole. i 


ie is perhaps not too much to say that but 

for the Haskell ball the course of this 
year’s championship might have been different, 
and we say this without the slightest deprecia- 
tion of the play of any individual. Why the 
long drivers were unable to drive any further 
with the ball is not very clear, but the fact 
remains that its use by the 
moderate drivers resulted in 
a levelling up of form which 
upset all calculations. 


\ K Jhile it is impossible to 
deny the merits of the 


ball in the face of results its 
success must be viewed with 
the greatest concern. Even 
if the ball conferred an equal 
advantage on all players any 
great addition to the length 
of drive must play havoc with 
the present arrangement of 
golf courses, most of which 
cannot be extended. But the 
appearance of a ball which 
increases the length of the 
short driver and confers no 
corresponding advantage on 
the long is nothing short of a 
calamity for the game. Fail- 
ing an equal distribution of 
benefit to all classes of 
players, which it is sincerely 
to be hoped may yet be 
achieved, there would seem 
to be no solution of the difficulty but the 
adoption of a standard make of ball as in 
cricket or billiards. 


or its population Edinburgh is_ better 
supplied with golf courses than any 
other city, and looking to the number of these 
that have been laid out and are under the 
control of the municipality the modern Athens 
may fairly be regarded as the Golfopolis of 
the world. There are twenty-five private 
courses besides the municipal courses within 
twelve miles of the city, but as there are 
over 200 clubs, most of them without a local 
habitation or course of their own, the con- 
gestion on the municipal courscs can be 
conjectured. 


leks numerous city golf clubs are composed 

of numbers of the artisan classes and of 
the employés in big offices, warehous:s, and 
scholastic institutions. Most of these have 
come into existence in the last twenty years. 
The Edinburgh Town Council have had a 
hard task in providing space for the rate- 
payers’ favourite recreation, but they have 
tackled it enthusiastically. 


